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INHU^Dl WON 



The Atlanta Public Schools r -c'-ivt i [cc'eial grant of $290,^28 for the 
operation of a [)ilot project urui'-r the i neu;ency School Aid Aft (flSAA) 
from Duly 1, 197'> to June 30, P)76. 'P- • pilot project was subdivided Into 
two parts as follows: Part I, Camp L' iMung Center Prof^ram, and Part 11, 
Cultural Adjustinent Program. The • mt award included $1)1,530 for 
operation of the Camp Learning f'enter rrogra^n. 

It was believed that in int'-gratetl hools a lack of understanding of 
racial and cultur tl differen("es and tfi ^ t^xlstence of sterootypivl opinions 
about other etnfiic groups ImidfTeJ tfie academic learning; process. 
Qpnversely, it w,is believed that A'htMi h ,uin relationships improve tensions 
decrease and I'Mrning posiibililics ft*asi\ Accordingly, the Camp 
Learning Center program provid'^l inter Usciplinary educational, interracial, 
and cultural cxp'-f icnces in a camp sf,^ttr ^; for approximately 500 srxth grade 
pupils. 

The general -;oals of the Canip Lea- . Mg Center were to: 

1. lmprov'.» mathematics and r^^ • n^g skills through a relevant and 
interesting program of oal«' < r eclucation which included the 
natural, '-nvironmentdl, and so . d sciences. 

2. Improv human relati-vi skill through a progr irn of activities 
designo I to: 

a. Fo.t^r knowledge of and prec iation for otiiers of different 
ba^ ' ;^rounds; 

b. TcA li the skills nei ossars <o interact .successfully with peers, 
tea< hers, and parents; mtl 

c. Tea' h problem-soMnp^ ai 1 valuing skills which onable tfie 
studt-nt to deal succf^ssf "||y with a variety of social and 
pervinal problems. 

3. Improv^ the pupil's i>elf-conce[il and his perception of his ability to 
control the direction of his life through a program which 
provided a variety of sur ces .hil experiences and removed the 
external cues for failure he rn tv have previously perceived in the 
regular (dassroom setting. 
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Assist the .fvit> in die acp' ^tion of skills related to I - ir 
content are<i -hifh wctc empl.> ized during the Camp Leai . ig 
experience. I' > four s}j"<'ific r i-i ireas were forestry, soil . .d 
water, time .t i I space, and rnan .i i I amrnal. 

In today's world, « hddren need to p ^sess more than academic skiiis. 
There is a need for tlr - a to know how t(^ .ateract with people and to h.^.e 
the tools which will -mable them to > ope with a rapidly chan/, 
environment. « Childr*" t ,dso hav,* a need lo understand their own beha.i>r 
and its causes as well i • the behavior of ot kts. 

It was predicted i .it, as a result of participation in tfie program, : le 
students would make j, t is m the areas of reading, certain camping coni"iU 
areas, and social devel \jment. In addition, it was felt that this experi(.^f i»^e 
would open many new Icdds of interest for the cliildren to pursue at sch-^ol 
and at home. 

The need for Fe/ - U funds to pro\. le assistance in copmg with i ,e 
problems incident to t' ' further desegreg vNon of the Atlanta Public Sch Is 
is especially great dur » the ptM lod reqa; ed for the implementation of a 
court-ordered cornpro i » . ^ pi in ta settle ^ 1 mg-standing court case invoK. »g 
the Scliool System. 

The unitary scho i' has resulted in lany proble:ns centering ar. . .d 
racial and cultural dc' i ences. The pro'/ mtis of lack of understanding' >f 
racial and cultural dU.' . enc {;s and sterentsped opinions about other et^ 'C 
groups could be most Ifectively elimin<-f -d b> exposing students to ot' -r 
social, cultural, and e' lomic systems in a situation of minimal stress, e,;'^,, 
a camping situation. 

The provision of I * deral funds throu;;h the Emergency School Aid A'^t 
(ESAA) provided a me.t is of fostering mcaiingtal integration of Individuals 
from various ethnic b.v ' ;;rounds in an inrh)\itive and interesting progra rr v^f 
outdoor education. Tli ' mtt-Nit was to obey the spirit as well as the lett«;r of 
the law, i.e.^ to provid- '^xpf^iences leadi )\\ to true social integration rat'ier 
than mere school dese^;i -gation. 
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The children attending th<' r.ainp ! vinrng Center wrre [)f'^sented a 
program of stud^ in {he noiural. ••rivin -nt. 1, nnd sonal .rion < s through 
a series of intefsting and actu'* .irti los. f^y sUiiuilatnig t'^' student's 
interest in theso areas, he or she w >'i\d he motivated to a' quire the 
necessary reading skills needed to parti' tpate more fully in the pri^grarn and 
to pursue the inl','rests developt^l as i^"se areas were studied. Secondly, 
success in thes(» activities woul l est.*"h^h an expectancy for success in 
future-related ac tivities, thus biiJding { '^ student's self->confiden< f» in his or 
her own ability to achieve. 

By being pi iced m situaiu^ns wh-fe cooperative group 'Effort was 
necessary and vWiere there was th(^ tirne and opportunity to settle 
differences con'^t? actively, the particip -os tn the project would l'>arn many 
of the necessary social skills to gel ilong with people diffcient from 
themselves. Als \ the program would r- -ult in fewer instances of disruptive 
behavior in the t lassroom as thc.e skill were easily reinforced and carried 
over into everydiiv activities. 

The Camp f earning Center Projer involved approximately 500 sixth 
grade children ft >tn eight AtiarUa sclv^ls. The classroom teachers were 
prestmt at all ti '.es but reqiured to a..- 4 at the camp only during school 
hours. Approxifn itely 100 high school ''idents served as camp counselors 
and were recruit*\l equally from minot c students attending prcd»)minately 
minoritv high sch'-^ols and from friajorit'. stud(mts attending integrated high 
schools. 

The children were divided mtn f • groups of 125 pupils ^ach with 
approximately or,' high school st idcnt i . agncd to every seven ( 'omentary 
stud»»nts during I'l^^ camp session, r^ar ^ v'.roup attended camp foi five days 
during the fall ^piarter and an l iditioit »! five days in the sprin)^ quarter. 
During the winter quarter, the projec ; ^taff conducted special activities 
withm the classroom, arranged for api ^priate field trips, and generally 
acted as consult ints to the teachers in r Mnforcing the cor^cepts k-arned at 
the Camp Learnr i; Center. 

The program >/as designed aful irnc' neni id by the project cnt^rdinator, 
a lead t<^acher, ai.d four released te ich* • Operations analysis, ^valuation, 
and liaison activities were carri(Ml out h\ [personnel assigned to the Research 
and Fivaluation Division. 
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The overall object Wcm tu imp. )ve '>gnnivo and affective skills . 
development while furCi. . reducing mn^oril> isolation. 

More specifically, (he objectifies of th(* Camp Learning Center were 
follows: 

1. The Camp U * ang Center jiupiis a'ouI 1 achieve gains in reaG 
equal to or gf :er than the gain, in r«Mding of all Atlanta si 
grade pupils. 

2. The self-conc' . of ("amj-) Le-irniri;' pupiK, as measured by the Se 
A ppraisal Inv : ' '£/ (SAD, wo iid iei^^rove significantly from the i 
of 1975 to the /-mg of 1976. 

3. The Camp Le.^: ^fOg pupils w^ uld, «mi th(* average, respond corret 
to seventy-fi\i ..t f.ent of tl e qu< tion-^ on a criterion-referen' 
test which w^. construe ted by i.-e Catnp Learning staff. 1 
questions woui ' he derived fi om iJic coiUent areas taught dur. 
the camp expr; . nee. 

The Camp L . ainji pupils woul i avrage an eighty per C( 
positive respo . tci two stu lent s jrve; s about their attitude 
regard to the . nping e\per. mce. While the questions were t 
.same, one sui . ■ would he ,« linih> tcre 1 in the fall and a sec- 
survey would h • . iminist'Ted in th' ,pri ig. 

5. The regular il .room tt^aci ts a ho .e tended the two camp 
sessions with ir jjupi's v\; -ild i ^spodd positively to questi » 
relating to th- ^)auip L'wriiMg <v,)erii-nce. While the questi 
were the same, no survt7 wi* ild h * adnunistered in the fall an-, 
second survey Mild he admin, Ueri \ in the spring. 
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*Ihe participiiMts in the proj' f t we • liividcd into lo\u niajm groups. 
Each group atten(k'd two fivc~da> scssioi one during the fall quarter and 
one during the spiing quarter, ilxch si 'Went participated for a total of 
eighteen weeks: (I) two weeks prcc arnp j-' -paration in the falU (2) one-week 
camp session in the fall and another m the spring, (3) twelve weeks 
intercamp activitir's, and W two w^'eks p^^'^'afnp activities in the spring. 

An outline of ihe project activi ties i . , r oserued below; 

1. Precamp \(*tiviiies 

During i!ir weeks immech Uoly f » >r to the fall catnp ses.ions, the 
project stiff participat<'r( in h^' ui r»Mationb trdining provided by 
in-systef.' resource pcrso inei. i ^ project staff conducted a full- 
day work .Mop for classro-'tn tea "'s and piincipals. The workshop 
included .m orientation i^f the ( Mpsit*? and general carnp program 
as well as specific instrijc iiofis i'' nman relations and in conducting 
carnp activities, Also, tlunng t > pei lod, high school students in 
the environmental education pi , 'ams were recruited and trained 
to serve as camp counsol irs. T ^ counselors were also trained in 
the use of human rclatiorv. skills. 

Project staff developed a. tiviu*^. and designed activities to meet 
the partit »ilar needs of iff pupi! \nd the camp program. Materials 
and suppli'*s were requisitioned ■ nl constructed to be used both at 
camp and by classroom t \\c her > at school. The coordinator made 
all arranjv*'nents foi the r amp, li 'vel, "^tc. 

Prior to r ^ng to carnp, r-ach par tif*ipaung class was visited by the 
project si iff several times to (> . licipate in activities dc^Mgned to 
prepare thern for the c imp evp^^rience. The relf^ased teachers, 
assisted by the lead teacher, -iducted a variety of science and 
social sl'idies activities to hcl.i the students to learn the new 
concepts needed for partr ipati-- t m c.imp activities. Th(* students 
were prcs'*nted vith thos^' instm '^nts identified for the evaluation 
component of the pfojoi^, r^- "ived instructions as to proper 
clothing and equipment U) t^kc "» camp, and were given medical 
screening examinations. 
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Fall and Sprin • • \mping Nctivitit'. " 

The students • re divi !• d into '"aii'S as the> arrived at i i" 
campsite and .i to large c-iMns wiiere they lived with their 

high school st ; "mu counselors, ( 1 issrooin teachers, and releas-d 
teachers. Thr ,;hout the session, the ttMins were rotated thron 'i 
the various a- f vities f(Miducted by I'-^achers and staff. V.*^ 
students pai ti ,;aied la a va'.-'ty uf academic, social, u' -l 
recrtMtional a' • vities throughout I'le cl ly which were balanced to 
alternate perio l. of quiet activity \N'th those of physical ac:tivit\. 

Each morning ; students .\sseml'! -d in (ront of the dining hall lor 
flag raising an i to hear announce -.''nts about the special a<"tivitH > 
of the day. 1 * Mowing hreakfast. the students returned to tK* ■ 
cabins to mal.«' ihcir beds, to ch tn uf), and to prepare the di.'> 
program. Tht^ luijor part of the laorning progratn was devoted t » 
academic actis nes including soil md uater study, social stud. , 
health, science, ind language arts. The students were accornpan I 
by their coun ' 'I's to th"ie acti\.!ies so that the counselors co^il t 
assist them l>icr in the da\ with review and homev^o''. 
assignments. After lunt h, the st idenis participated in cultu^ ! 
enrichment .i' wvitics for abo'it afi hour which inclu '' 1 
presentations ' high s( hool art ;'>^ups, movies, and the like. \ 
second acade% session, similar to iUc mornmg session, 'v , 
conducted ea afternoon. h\ the late afternojin, studr 
participated r» lecreatnnal activities including organized tc f i 
sports, indiviJ'5'1 sports, and qu • t g.i'ue-). FoUowmg this, t 
students divide*' mto sm.ill groujj, of six or less and worked Wii » 
their high sfJ'«-l couns^-K^rs on "leflection and reinforcemeni." 
This was a pew where the studc-nu reM'nved the concepts lean.- 1 
during the day md prep.ired foi the next day's activities. T't** 
students then i "turned to their t.ibins for free time which w i. 
followed by di inor. AftcM' dinner, the students participated n a 
variety of r* i -ational and cu'tural evening activities wh. ? 
included perf.>r,,uinces by a chih'cn's theatre group, education tl 
movies, square .i.mcing, t.ilent shows, and the like. The studoMi > 
were then acf<»apanied hack to their rabins by the high schc.-l 
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Counselors while teachers and stciff mci to review the day's 
prOt;rarn and to fnake plans for the coming day. 

Camp Schedule 



7;00 a.m. 




Reveille 


7:30 a.m. 




riag Raising 


iiH 5 a.m. - 


8: 1 J a.m. 


Break fas I 


o: 1 5 a.m. • 


5:*^ J a.m. 


Clean Caoms and Prepare for Classes 


a.m. - 


11:15 a.m. 


Academic Classes 


11 : 3u a.m. - 


1 2: 1 5 p.m. 


Lunch 


1 2: 1 5 p.m. - 


1 :00 p.m. 


Special Programs 


I :uu p.m. - 


1 : >u p.m. 


Overlap of Special Programs and 






Regrouping for Academic Classes 


1 :30 p.m.- 


3:00 p.m. 


Continuation of Academic Classes 


3:00 p.m. - 


^nOO p.m. 


Reflections and Reinforcement 


^:00 p.m. - 


5:00 p.m. 


Recreation 


5:00 p.m. - 


6:00 p.m. 


Return to Cabins 


6:00 p.m. - 


7:00 p.m. 


Supper 


7:00 p.m. - 


8:00 p.m. 


Special Programs 


8:00 p.m. - 


9:00 p.m. 


Movies, Social Dance, Wiener Roast, 






Skits, etc. 


9:00 p.m. - 


9:30 p.m. 


Snacks 


9:30 p.ni. - 


10:30 p.m. 


Personal Hygiene 


10:30 p.m. 




Lights Out 



Intercamp Activities 

The camp staff visited each school at least once a week during the 
wrnter quarter. The camp staff presented classroom 
demonstrations, films, speakers, etc., to reinforce concepts 
presented at camp. The staff conducted field trips relevant to the 
camping experience and organized detailed projects expanding 
knowledge obtained at camp. 

Project staff also provided the classroom teachers with curriculum 
materials and guidance in their use in the regular classroom 
program. 



^. Postcamp Activities 

Intercamp activities coniuuied to reinforce coiu^epis presented 
during the camp session. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation of the Camp Learning Proj^/a'n is direftly related to the 
objectives whicli the program establislied prior to the implementation of the 
activities. Each objective will be discussed separately. 

Objective I ; The Camp Learning Center pupils would achieve gains in 
reading equal to or greater than the gains in readmg of all Atlanta sixth 
grade pupils. 

Attainment of Objective I was measured by comparing the reading gain 
of the Camp Learning pupils to the reading gam of all Atlanta sixth grade 
pupils. The data are presented in Table I. As can be determined by 
analyzing tlie data presented, seven of tlie eight schools involved in the 
Camp Learning Program attained the objective of achieving reading gains 
equal to or grea^^r than the average gain of all Atlanta sixth grade pupils. 

Objective 2 ; The self-concept of Camp Learning pupils, as measured by the 
Self'Appraisal Inventor y (S/VI), would improve significantly from the fall of 
1975 to the spring of 19/6. 

Attainment of Objective 2 was measured by comparing the gains of the 
Camp Learning pupils on a self-concept test used widely in the Atlanta 
Public Schools, namely the SAI. 

The SAI was administered to the entire student population of the classes 
participating in the program. The students took the test in the fall before 
they went to camp and in the spring after they returned f-'om their second 
Camp session, thus enabling a prc-post evaluation of the student's self- 
concept. 

The SAI is a self-concept instrument used to measure the following 
dimensions pertaining to pupil's self-concept. 

1. Family — One's self-esteem yielded from family interaction. 

2. Peer — One's self-esteem associated with peer relations. 
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TABLE 1 



GAINS IN GRADE EQUIVALENT IN READING BY SCHOOL FOR ESAA CAMP LEARNING PUPILS 

IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS (ITBS) 
(COMPARING FIFTH GRADE SCORES WITH SIXTH GRADE SCORES) 



School 



Number of 
Students in 
Fifth Grade 
During \97k-75 



Ben Hill 106 

Capitol View 52 

Continental 

Colony 82 

Dobbs 5k 

Gideons 51 

Perkerson 39 

Slater 80 

West Manor 60 

Total Camp 

Pupils 52k 
System-Wide 

Gains 5,372 



Grade Equivalent 

in Reading 
Spring 1975 ITBS 

3.9 



k.9 
3.8 
3.9 
HA 
3.8 



Number of 
Students in 
Sixth Grade 
During 19 75-76 

95 

51 

72 
58 
55 
^^8 
72 
58 



Grade Equivalent 

in Reading 
Spring 1976 ITBS 

4.9 

5.8 

4.3 
42. 
4.7 
4.0 
6.1 



4.1 



5,580 



4.5 



Was the Gain for tlie 
ESAA Camp Learning 
Pupils Equal to or 
Greater than Non-Camp 
Gain Learning Pupils? 

0.6 Yes 

0.5 Yes 

0.9 Yes 

0.5 Yes 

0.3 Yes 

0.3 Yes 

0.2 No 

1.3 Yes 

0.6 Yes 

0.4 Not Applicable 
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3. Scholastic- One's se!f-estoern derived from success or failure in 
scholastic endeavors. 

General — A comprehensive cstunatc of how the self is 
esteemed. 

3. Total — A combination of the four subsrales enumerated 
above. 

The data gathered from the administration of the 5AI are presented in 
Table 2. While the scores of participating schools are subdivided into the 
four subcategories of self-concept, it is the "Total" with which evaluation of 
the objective was concerned. 

As can be determined by analyzing the data presented in Table 2, the 
self-concept objective was achieved because there was a statistically 
significant improvement in the self-concept of the Camp Learning pupils 
from the fall pretest to the spring posttest. 

It IS interesting to note that the one subtest for which ihere was not a 
statistically significant improvement was the "school" subcategory. Perhaps 
the transition from the camping situation to the classroom is not as 
impressive as the Camp Learning staff would wish. It must be noted, 
however, that thc^e was a slight increase in positive attitude towards school 
from J 3.01 (pretest) to 13.33 (posttest). Thus, while there was no 
statistically significant increase, tiiere was a slight positive increase. 

Objective 3 ; The Camp Learning pupils would, on the average, respond 
correctly to the seventy-five per cent of the questions on a cjriterion- 
rcfcrenced test which was constructed by the Camp Learning staff. The 
questions would be derived from the cont<^nt areas taught during the 
camping experience. 

Attainment of Objective 3 was measured by the administration of a 
forty-item test developed by the Camp Learning staff. Ten items from each 
of the four content areas were included on the test, and the items were 
derived from the objectives withm each of the four content areas. 

Table 3 contains the data gathered as a result of the scoring of the 
responses of the Camp Learning pupils. The average correct responses are 
reported for each of the four subtests and for the totaJ forty-item test. 

18 
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Also, the average corfcrl responses for each of the eight participating 
schools are listed s») the coruribution of each school towards attainment of 
the objective can bo evaluatiM-f. 

Using the criterion of seventy-five per cent correct responses to the 
forty-item test, pupils in four of tne eight schools achieved the objective 
while pupils in the remaining four did not. Likewise, when the correct 
responses of the pupils were averaged, the average of twenty-nine on the 
total test falls just below the ctitcrion level. Thus, when consideration is 
given to pupils from mdividual schools, four schools attained the objective 
but the total group of Camp Learning pupils was, for aiJ practical purposes, 
able to achieve the stated objective. 

Objective ^ : The Camp Learning pupils would average an eighty per cent 
positive response to two student surveys about their attitude in regard to the 
camping experience. While the questions were the same, the survey would 
be administered in the fall, and a second survey would be administered in the 
spring. 

As was stated above, the Camp Learning pupils were exposed to two 
one-we"k camping sessions — one in the fall and another in the spring. At 
the end of each of the two sessions, the pupils responded anonyn^ously to a 
questionnaire which contained six questions. 

Attainment of the survey objective miist *ie determined by analysing 
the data gathered at the end of each catnping ,ion. Table ^ contains the 
data gathered at the end of tlie fall camping session, and Table 3 contains 
the data from the spring camping session. 

hy reviewing the data presented in Table ^, it is obvious that during the 
fall camping experience the objective was achieved in six of the seven areas 
covered by the survey questionnaire. Only m the area of a "positive change 
in attitude toward school" did the per cent of responses fall below the 
criterion level of eighty per cent positive. Once again, the transfer of 
positive attitudes from the camp setting to a structured classroom setting 
was not achieved. 

As can be determined by reviewing the data in Table 3, the spring 
survey resulted in a very similar pattern. Once again, the 'eighty per cent 
criterion leveJ was not attained in the realm of a "positive change in 
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TABLE i 

Sr.LF-CX^NCQPr ANALYSIS OF ALL PARTICJ PANTS ' 





— 





— ^ — 




Pretest 









Posttest 












No . of 







Per Pc*nt 




Stand ji d 


"per "Cent 




School 


Subsc die 


Students^ 


Mean 


Devntion 


Positive 


Mean 


Devi iiion 


J^osiMve_ 


I 


Capitol View 


Peer 


^1 


1 3 , SV 


3.33 


69 


1^.32 


3.^/9 


72 


0.6 1 


Family 


k1 


15.10 


2.96 


75 


15.8/^ 


2.73 


79 


1 .25 




School 


kl 


13.85 


3.90 


69 


13. 0^/ 


3.73 


65 


-1 .03 




G cnc I 


HI 


. 53 


3.09 


73 


1^.86 


3.29 


7h 


0,50 




TMdl 


kl 


57.3JJ 


10.67 


72 


58.08 




73 


0.31 


Continental 


Peer 


71 


n.69 


3.33 


78 


15.61 


2.98 


78 


-0.15 


Colony 


FdiTiily 


71 


16.;'5 


2. 55 


82 


16.73 


2.15 


S'V 


0.71 




School 


. 71 


15.70 


3.3^/ 


79 


16.11 


3.26 


SI 


0.7^ 






7 1 


1 5 79 


2 - 62 


79 


16.25 


2 .62 


81 


1 .05 




Total 


71 


63.66 


9.77 


80 


6^4.70 


9.13 


SI 


0.66 


Dobbs 


Peer 


^^9 


12.18 


3.96 


61 


13.59 


3.82 


6S 


1.79 




Family 


^^9 


H*.lO 


3. 58 


71 


15.00 


2.77 


75 


I .39 




School 




12.75 


^ .56 


Gh 


J3.08 


3.81 


65 


O.V) 




Gcncal 


47 


1 ^ . o 1 


J . 57 


D 7 


14.^6 




7 1 


0.7^ 




Total 


^^9 


53.12 


HkOO 


66 


55.95 


11 .82 


70 


1 ,08 


Gideons 


Peer 


hi 


11.95 


3.55 


60 


12.92 


3.39 


65 


- 1.28 




Family 




12.59 


3.27 


63 


13.95 


2.60 


70 


iTi 1*» 




School 




10.69 


3.15 


53 


11.38 


3.2^ 


57 


1.02 




General 


4 L 




1 OA 
J . uo 




1 3 . 76 




69 


1 .65 




Total 


hi 


'*7.90 


10.76 


60 


52 . 0^/ 


9.02 


65 


I .91 


Pcrkcrson 


Pt'CT 


35 


12.20 


3.86 


61 


1^.33 


2.8^ 


72 


2.63»'' 




Family 


35 


1/+.00 


3.08 


70 


15.19 


3.16 


76 


1.59 




School 


35 


\2M 


h,2h 


62 


13.33 


a. 52 


67 


0.89 








X J % J f 


^ . *f o 


67 


\h .h7 


3 . 20 


72 


I .^2 




Total 


35 


51 .97 


12.^0 


65 


57.33 


11.68 


72 


1. 86 


Slater 


Peer 


60 


12.51 


3.^0 


63 


l/f.22 


3.09 


71 


2.88«» 




Family 


60 


13.81 


2.66 


69 


n.'/O 


1 .92 


77 


3.7^»'* 




School 


60 


11.^0 


3.^f2 


57 


11.91 


3./f5 


60 


O.Sl 




General 


60 


13.^1 


2.70 


67 


1^.63 


2.38 


73 


2 .62' * 




Total 


• 60 


51 .06 


9.68 


6^ 


56.30 


8.16 


70 


3.20»- 


All Schools 


Peer 


30^ 


13.30 


3.80 


67 


U.29 


3.36 


71 


3.^fO** 




Family 


30^ 


1^.53 


3.22 


73 


15.^9 


2.63 


77 






School 


30^ 


13.01 


^.il 


65 


13.33 


3.96 


67 


0.98 




General 


30'f 


U.09 


3.17 


70 


1^.85 


2.95 


7h 


3.06*^ 




Total 


30^ 


5^.98 


12.31 


69 


58.00 


10.82 


73 


3.2i*^ 



•Test used was the Self-Appraisal Inventory . 
••Significant at .05 level. 
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TABLE 3 



AVERAGE CORRECT RESPONSES OF ESAA CAMP LEARNING PUPILS ON 
THE CRITERION-REFERENCED TEST 



Averages on Average on Average on 



ocnooi 


Number 

of 
rupus 


Average on 
Forestry 
Portion 


Soil and 
Water 
Portion 


Time and 
Space 
Portion 


Man and 
Animal 
Portion 


Average on 
Total Test 


Objective 
Achieved 


Ben Hill 


56 


o 


9 . 


o 

8 


o 

8 




Yes 


Capitol View 


35 


7 


7 


7 


7 


28 


No 


Continental Colony 


62 


9 


8 


8 


8 


33 


Yes 


Dobbs 


2S 


6 


6 


7 


6 


26 


No 


Gideons 




5 


6 


6 


6 


23 


No 


Perkerson 


31 


8 


8 


8 


7 


32 


Yes 


Slater 


58 


6 


7 


7 


7 


27 


No 


West Manor 




7 


7 


8 


8 


30 


Yes 


All Camp Pupils 


378 


7 


7 


7 


7 


29 


No 



TABLE ^ 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO STUDENT SURVEY 
FALL 1975 





Questions 


Number 
Positive 


Per Cent 
Positive 


Number 
Negative 


Per Cent 
Negative 


Number 
Undecided or 
No Response 


Per Cent • 
Undecided or 
No Response 


1. 


Worthwhile experience? 


36S 


90 


6 


1 


37 


9 


2. 


Learning experience? 


m 


99 


> 


1 


2 


* 


3. 


Positive change in attitude 
toward school? 


313 


76 


7.5 


18 


23 


6 




Mix well with students from 
other schools? 


366 


89 




10 


3 


I 


5. 


Positive change in relationship 
with teacher? 


333 


81 


75 


18 


3 


1 


6. 


Positive change in attitude about 
other races? 


333 


81 


• 

69 


17 


9 


2 ' 


7. 


Desire to repeat experience? 


383 


93 


25 


6 


3 


1 



♦Too minimal to report. 
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TABLE 5 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO STUDENT SURVEY' 
SPRING 1976 



Questions 


rNumDer 
Positive 


rcr uent 
Positive 


Number 
Negative 


Per Lent 
Negative 


Number 
Undecided or 
No Response 


Per Cent 
Undecided or 
No Response 

2 


worinwniie experience; 






10 


3 


9 


• Learning experience? 


378 


9^ 


t 

■ 12 


3 


10 


3 


Positive change in attitude toward 
school? 


316 


79 


81 


20 


3 


1 


Mix well with students from other 
schools'^ 






50 


12 


c 

D 




• Positive change in relationship 
with teacher? 


230 


58 


167 


41 


3 


1 


Positive change in attitude about 
other races? 


319 


80 


72 


IS 


S 


2 


Desire to repeat experience? 


359 


90 


28 


7 


13 


3 
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nttituci'j toward hooi." Also, pohitivc rc»s(/uir,es to f]uc*stioii iKjmbL»r > 
relating to a "positive change in relationship with teacher" fell below the 
criterion level of eighty per ceiU pobittvc rosf»onsc. hio^vever, by using ail 
the responses to the student survey to evaluate attainment of this objective, 
both carnplng sessions were successful with the fail session the more 
successful of the two. 

Objective 5 ; A majority of regular classroom teachers who attended tlie two 
camping sessions with their pupils would respond positively to questions 
relating to the Camp Learning experience. While the questions were the 
same, one survey would be administered in the fall and a second survey 
would be administered in the spring. 

The questionnaire which was used to evaluate attainment of this 
objective contained eight questions with an opportunity for open-ended 
responses after each question. Table 6 contains the data gathered fcoin the 
administration of the questionnaire after each of the camping sessions. 

For both the fall and spring evaluations, the responses were very 
positive. Whjle the objective stated tiiat the criterion of attainment would 
be a majority of positive responses, an analysis of Table 6 indicates that the 
feelings about the camping experience were almost unanimous in their 
positiveness. 

COST ANALYSIS 

As of August 31, 1976, the expenditures for the 1973-76 Camp Learning 
Program totaled $169,7*^3.16. In analyzing the cost of the program, there 
are four basic calculations which will be made. The four calculations are as 
follows: 

I, Cost per sixth grade pupil in terms of the following services: 

a. A one-week camping session during Fall Quarter 1975, 

b. Weekly classroom visits by the Camp Learning stdff during 
Winter Quarter 1975-76, 

c. A one-week camping session during Spring Quarter 1976. 
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2. Cost ptM months gain in rc.uhwy, for all sixtli grade pupils who 
benefited from the Camp Leariiing Program (using the cost per 
pupil deiived m Nurf\ber 1), 

3. Cost per pupil (including the sixth grade pupils and the high school 
counselors). 

i^. Cost per month's gain in reading for all sixth grade pupils who 
benefited from the Carnp Learning Program (using the cost per 
pupils derived in Nurnbei 3). 

Table 7 includes the data for each of the above four calculations. 



TA15LE 7 

COST ANALYSIS OF liSAA 
CAMP LEARNING PROGKAM 



Unit of 
rMeasure 



2. 



Cost por 
sixth grade 
participant 

Cost per 
month's gain in 
reading as 
measured by 
Iowa Tests of 
Baste Skills 
(sixth grade 
participants) 

Cost per pupil 
in Atlanta 
Public Schools 



Cost per 
month's gain 
in reading 
as measured 
by lovva Tests 
of Basic SkiTTs 
(Tixth grade 
pupils) 



Total Number 

52^* pupils, sixth 
grade pupils 



6 month's gain for 
52^ pupils 



Total 
Cost 



Cost 
Per Urut 



620 

(52/f sixth grade 
pupils and 100 
high school 
counselors) 

6 mon til's gain for 
52*1 pupils 



$ 169,7^13,16 



$ 323.9^ 

per pupil 



$ 169,7^13.16 



$ 272.18 
for 620 pupils 



$ 323,90 
per pupil 



$ 53.99 
per month's 
gain in 
reading 



$272, IS 
per pupil 



$ 05,36 
per month's 
gain in 
reading 
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TABLE 6 



SUMMARY OF TEACHER EVALUATIONS 
•OF THE CAMP LEARNING PROGRAM 



Response in the Response in the 

Fall 1975 Spring 1976 

Undecided or Undecided or 
Question Yes No No Response Yes No No Response 

1. Was the camping experience 
a worthwhile experience for 

your students? 13 0 0 10 0 2 

2. Were your students sufficiently 
motivated in the academic 
aspects of the program to 

foster continued learning? 11 0 2 10 0 2 

3. Would you like to see this 

type of program continued? 12 0 1 10 2 0 

if. Do you feel that the teacher 

training activities are sufficient 

and adequate? 12 0 1 ^ 11 0 1 

5. Do you feel that the camp 
facilities were adequate to 

meet the needs of the program? 12 1 0 12 0 0 

6. Was there evidence of student 
improvement in the area of seJf- 

concept and self-awareness? 11 0 2 10 0 2 

7. Do the camping program and 
classroom activities blend readily 
with your regular classroom 

currir .1 jT) a;;-] activities? 10 2 1 11 0 I 

8. Have the releasod teachers 
been helpful m assisting you in 
structuring and implementing the 
academic phase of the camping 

program? S 3 2 12 0 0 
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In regard to the first cost factor, Number I in TMc^ 7, the banc co'it 
per sixth grade pupil, the cxpendit iir»» was $i?^,9^ pf»r pupil. (ri scvouil 
ways, this figure is inflated becMusc one important j;roup of prisons is not 
incUided in the total of 32^ sixth grade pupi's. The coi,t per siv;th grade 
participant does not include the approxiraately iOO high scliool student 
counselors who served a vital role in the execution of the program. For 
1975-76, no data were obtained on this group; thus, it was excluded from the 
first cost per participant. Even with the inflated cost of $321.9'!^ per sixth 
grade participant, the Camp Learning Program was very economical when 
one considers the three services enumerated above, ebpecially the weekly 
classroom visits during Winter Quarter 1975-7f^.' One of the most important 
elements of the Camp Learning Program, in the opinion of this writer, is the 
Winter Quarter visitation component. All too c^ften pupils are taken away 
for a valuable camping experience, returned to the home-based school, and 
the camping experience is ended. The weekly visits by the Camp Learning 
staff, during the interim of thc^ two camping experiences, provides a^ 
continuity which is often lacking in the camping programs. Thus, $323. 9^^ 
per pupil is an extrernely good "bargain." 

In regard to the second cost factor, Number 2 in Table 7, month's gain 
in reading, the expenditure was $53.99 per month's gain. The inflated cost, 
described when discussing the first cost factor, is relevant \vhen considering 
this second factor. Even if the cost of $33.99 per month's gain wore not 
inflated, this cost per month's gain is comparable to other Federal programs 
in operation in the Atlanta Public Schools, some of which have reading gain 
as their prime objective. As the reader will recall from the section on 
"Objectives," the ESAA Carnp Learning Program is equally concerned witn 
both the cognitive and affective domains and, more specifically, with the 
reduction of minority isolation. Thus, $53.99 per month's gain in reading is 
an impressively low expenditure. 

In regard to the third factor, Number 3 in Table 7, the cost per pupil 
(including the sixth grade and high school counselors), the inclusion of the 
latter group reduces the cost per pupil to $272. IS which is a more realistic 
figure than $323.9^ per pupil. 

The fourth cost calculation, Number ^ in Table 7, cost per month's gam 
in reading for the sixth grade pupil, is made by using the lower cost per pupil 
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figure. This lower cobt per month's gcun in rtMdIng of $'!^3.36 emphasizes 
dramatically how a suet i^sbfully ofx'iating Cd-fiping progra n, which does not 
have reading as its prune objective, can mal-e a significant rontribution to 
the normal reading program in the Atlanta Public Schools. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The r,SAA Camp Learning Program opor«ited as planned during the 
1973-76 school year. There were no major deviations frorn the operations in 
the other four years during which the program has been in existence. While 
the consensus ol those associated with the program was that the camping 
program was successful, there is tangible, objective evidence that the 
program was successful in achieving its goals and objectives. 

The tangible evidence of a successful ESAA Camp Learning experience 
is provided by a review of the accomplishments associated with the five 
objectives of the progra'n. For the purposes of emphasis, the live objectives 
and the accomplishments of each are restated as follows: 

1. The Camp Learning Ceni'?r pupils would aciiieve gain.s in readmg 
equal to or greater than the gams n reading of all \tljinl\ sixth 
grade pupils. 

Accomplishment: The average system -wide gain of sixth grade 
pupils in reading as measured by the Iowa Tests of B asic Skills 
(Spring 1973 and Spring 1976) was 0.^ months while tiie ESAA 
Camp Learning pupils averaged a gain of 0.6 months. Thus, 
the objective was achieved. 

2. The self-concept of Camp Learning pupils, as measured by the Self- 
Appraisal Inventory (SAI), would improve significantly from the fall 
of 1973 to the spring of 1976. 

Accomplishment: The ESAA Camp Learning pupils improved 
significantly in sell-concept as measured by the gains in the 
fall 1975 and the spring 1976 administration of the SAI. The 
improvement was statistically significant at the .03 level. 
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3. The Camp Learning pupils would, on the average, respond correctly 
to seventy-five per cent of the questions on a criterion-referenced 
• test which was constructed by the Camp Learning staff. The 
questions were derived from the content areas taught during the 
camp experience. 

Accomplishment: On the forty-item test, the average correct 
response of the ESAA Camp Learnmg pupils was 29; thus, the 
objective was, lor all purposes, achieved. Also, pupils in four 
of the eight schools averaged correct responses above the 
criterion level of seventy-five per cent correct responses. 

^. The Camp Learning pupils would average an eighty per cent 
positive response to two student surveys about their attitudes in 
regard to the camping experience. While the questions were the 
sarne, one survey would be administered in the fall, and a second 
survey would be administered in the spring. 

Accomplishment: During the fall camping experience, the 
objective was achieved in six of the seven areas covered by the 
survey questionnaire. Only in the area of a "positive change in 
attitude toward school" did the per cent of responses fall 
below the criterion level of eighty per cent positive. 

The spring survey resulted in a very similar pattern. Once 
again, the eighty per cent criterion level was not attained in 
the realm of a "positive change in attitude toward school." 
Also, positive responses to question Number 3 relating to a 
"positive change in relationship with teacher" fell below the 
criterion level of eighty per cent positive response. However, 
by using all the responses to the student survey to evaluate 
* • attainment of this objective, both camping sessions were 
successful, with the fall session being the more successful of 
the two. 

5. The regular classroom teachers who attended the two camping 
sessions with their pupils would respond positively to questions 
relating to the Camp Learning experience. While the questions 
were the same, one survey would be administered in the fall, and a 
second survey would be administered in the spring. 
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Accomplishment: For both the fall and spring evaluations, the 
responses were very positive. • While the objective stated that 
the criterion of attainment would be a majority of positive 
responses, an analysis of the data indicated that the feelings of 
teachers about the camping experience were almost unanimous 
in their positiveness. 

Several aspects of the f3SAA Carnp Learning Prografn may account for 
the significant accomplishments enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 
First, there is something "special" about a camping experience offered by a 
scliool system, and the pupils appeared to be excited about their opportunity 
to learn away from their own school building. It is a sign of maturity when a 
sixth grader has an opportunity to bo away from home and in structured 
schooling for five days, twice during a school year. Second, the Winter 
Quarter interim, when the Camp Let^rning staff visits the Carnp Learning 
pupils, offers a continuity which is too often missing in other camping 
programs. Third, the Camp Learning Program provides an op;jortunity for 
the pupils t^o perceive of their teachers as both teachers and human beings. 
In a regular school setting, pupils often never see teachers other tlian in 
their classroom settings. At the camp, teachers are at the same time 
teachers, learners, and buddies Fourth, many of the Camp Learning pupils 
have never been in a noncity environment and are provided with a "back to 
nature" experience which has to have an impact on those pupils who 
participate. Finally, the opportunity of ^'living" for ten days with persons of 
different races has a potentially positive effect on those persons having the 
experience. In reality, the positive accomplishments of the Camp Learning 
Program result from the sum of all the aspects rather than any one which 
might be singled out. 



RECOMMf-NDATIONS 

Based upon an analysis of the 1975-76 data, a review of the Camp 
Learning Program in previous years, and knowledge of the needs of the 
Atlanta Public Schools, there are recommendations which the writer, as 
program evaluator, would implement. The recommendations fall into two 
categories, one category which is best labeled operational recommendations 
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and a second category which is best do'icribed as policy recomniendattons. 
The fornner recoinnnendations will be di:>cusscd first. 

The operational, recorninendations whirh, if implemented, should result 
in even greater atcomplishments by the Camp Learning pupils are as 
follows: 

h The Camp Learning staff should renew its efforts to incorporate 
reading skills within the content ateas taught during the two 
camping sessions and during Winter Quarter when the Camp 
Learning staff makes weekly visits to the classrooms. Hopefully, 
the incorporation of reading skills, when and wherever relevant, 
will add additional increments to the reading scores of the pupils. 

2. During all camping and regular classroom instruction, the Camp 
Learning staff should involve pupils in units of study which would 
Improve the human relations skills of the pupils, 

3, The Camp Learning staff and the participating schools should 
reassert their efforts to have the sixth grade pupils perceive .of the 
Camp Learning experience as an inherent part of the .sixth grade 
curriculum, 

(f. Changes in attitudes about persons of other races should be 
measured by instruments designed specifically for that purpose, 

5. A renewed effort to involve parents of the sixth grade pupils in 
camp visits and school activities should be the jomt responsibility 
of the Camp Learning staff and the participating schools. 

The second category of recojnmendations, labeled as policy 
recommendations, are more global and relate to all Atl.mta schools with 
sixth grade pupils. The recommendations are as follows: 

1, A Camp Learning Committee should be established by the 
Superintendent to observe the Camp Learning Program as it now 
operates and to investigate other camping programs in other school 
systems, (Cobb County, for example, operattis a camping program 
lor all fifth grade pupils,) Special attention should be directed to 
the components of the ESAA Camp Learning which do not, in 
reality, "cost" the School System additional money. 
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2, The Atlanta Public Schools should investigate the purchase of a 
Cd'n[)ing -site ".vhirh it could 115^^ for future cainpmg experiences and 
\y\\'> h could bo Iccnod by other groups when it is not in use by 
Atlanta Public Schools' personnel, 

3, The Camp Learning Program should be the topic of one of the 
Superintendent's televised reports to the public. 
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ESAA PILOT — PART 11, CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
INTRODUCTION 



The Atlanta Public Schools received a gr.uit in the amount of $98,798 
through the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) to fund the ESAA Pilot 
Project, Part fl (Cultural Adjustment). This project extended the services 
provided through general funds for non-Englisii-speaking pupils and pupils 
with first language interferences. It also provided special services for 
native Spanish-speaking pupils. 

Population Benefited from Assistance 

This project was designed to serve pupils whose dominant language was 
not English. Of these pupils, 123 were pupils whose native language was 
Spanish, Table 2.1 shows, by languages, the number of non- English-speaking 
pupils or pupils of foreign descent who were served by the project, 

TABLE 2.1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHOSE DOMINANT 
LANGUAGE WAS NOT ENGLISH 



Nationality 


Number of St 


Kenyan 


1 


Nombasian 


1 


Ungan dan 


^ 


Zaire 


3 


Other African descent 


5 


Brazilian 


3 


Chilian 


1 


Chinese 




Colombian 




Costa Rican 


10 


Cuban 


92 


Ecuadorian 


2 


Fiji Islander 


1 


French 


2 


Germany 


1 


Greek 




Guatemalan 


5 


Haitian 


1 


Honduran 




Indian 


12 
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Nationality 



Number of Students 



Iriinian 


Z 


Italian 








o I can 


i. / 




1 
1 


Mexican 


23 


F'^f* r 1 1 u t "in 


1 1 - 


Pliilipino 


1 


Polish 


1 


Puerto Rican 




Saudi Arabian 


•7 


Spanish 




Uruguayan 


8 


Vietnamese 


22 


Venezuelan 


2 


Total 


297 



Achievement of Objectives 

Prior to the ESAA Pilot, Part II grant. Immigrant pupils, non-English 
speaking, or those with first language interference were assigned to regular 
classrooms, and limited special opportunities were provided for instruction 
in English usage. Further, very limited experiences were provided for 
enabling pupils to maintain their cultural heritage. These factors 
compounded problems (peer isolation and educational achievement) 
stemming from communication barriers and lark of understanding of cultural 
differences. 

Based on these facts, the major purpose of the ESAA Pilot Project, 
Part II (Cultural Adjustment) was to redure isolation and educational 
problems related to non-English'*speaking pupils and those pupils who have 
first language interference. Thus, the project proposed to provide many and 
varied experiences to foster understanding of varying cultures, specifically, 
American and the cultures represented by the immigrant pupils. Further, 
the project proposed to enrich and extend existing services designed for the 
development and improvetnent of English lajiguage skills of these pupils. 

Toward the accomplishment of the overall goal, specific objectives and 
activities were designed. The objectives, related activities, evaluation 
methods, and findings which report actual accomplishments and reasons for 
slippage in outcomes were as follows. 
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Objective ! — EngUsh Usngc 

At the concUision of tlu* 197^-76 S( )u)ol vimt, j^upils siucijinR (.n^-'.lish a.s 
a second language in the USAA Piioi, Pari II jMojcr t will oxhihil one montIVs 
gain In English usage (reading vocabulary, gianunar, and comprehcnsiorO per 
month of instruction as measured by the Iowa Tests of Basic Stsills . 

Activities 

A project room was established for the ovoiall {\jltural Adjubtfriont 
Project. The lead teaohor, working from this project room, courdinat'^cl 
project activities and provided staff development activities for the project 
staff. Materials such as films, tapes, programmed lessons, antJ books geared ^ 
to meet the needs of the pupils were furnished through tlie project roorn to 
the schools serving the project pupils. The project room served as a core for 
the project system wide. 

In the school with a higii concentration of non-English-speaking pupils, a 
resource room was established and an English-to-Speakers-of-Other- 
Languages (ESOL) teacher was assigned to provide instriiction. In other 
schools, with too few pupils to merit a full-tune ESOL teacher, the teacher 
divided her time among project schools. Again, this project extended 
regular budget services which operated basically under the same structure of 
the project. 

In either instance, whether part time or full time, the ESOL teacher 
served as a resource to the regular instructional program. Pupils were 
cycled into instructional groups for varying periods of time during the 
regular day. The sizes of the groups varied according to the number of 
immigrant pupils in the school and their age levels. It was most common for 
students who speak different languages to be in the same group. This was 
considered an advantagf* since (l)the grouping arrangement permitted the 
students to observe the similarities and differences in languages in addition 
to broadening understanding of varying cultures and (2) the ESOL teacfiers, 
while not being able to speak every language, did possess a practitioner's 
knowledge of the disciplmcs taught and an tinderstanding of the importance 
of each culture represented. 

A wide variety of activities were provided to; 

1. Introduce various ethnic customs and ideas to the student body 
through mini-units prepared with the help of foreign members of 
school and community. 
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2. Offer newly arrived fon'ign sluci(MU\ sind tlKMr families a unique 
t)pf)oi tunity to ai'tively psirtniput • m cliss projects, contributing 
thoir ( ultural heritage .ind eNp'Tiem I'S. 

3. Enrich Social Studies Program with original artifacts and first-hand 
input by "teachers" who come from rnany of the countries being 
studied. 

t^. Involve total liass or groups of ciuMron in loarnmg renters that 
encourage participation in different cultural projects pri-pared with 
the guidance of foreign students and/or community members. 

5. Utilize human ru'sources in school and comniunity to familiarize 
school with many cultures presented th'^rein through meaningful 
progratns. 

6. Instill new sense of pride in American children as they compare and 
COP rast their own heritage wiih that of their new friends through 
discussions, progratns, learning activities, arts and crafts projects, 
field trips, etc. 

7. Help the newly arnvetl foreign students and their families feel a 
very real and important pctrt of th-'ir new .scliool community by 
asking them to share their culture with student body and faculty. 

Specific activities to yield the d<\sired learning experiences included the 
following: 

1. A survey was taken of the talents and interests of foreign students 
and their families. Based on tliis information and the dvailability 
of the persons, activities included the followingt 

a. A Chinese parent taught Origami. 

b. An Indian mother taught a fourth grade class Indian folk songs 
and folk dance, 

c. An Indian mother helped group of girls make Sarjs. 

d. Korean students taught their respective classes a Korean song, 
with the help of tiieir father's phonetic translation of the 
Korean lyrics to Englisli. 

e. A Chinese couple cooked. In class, a Chinese meal — complete 
with menu in Chinese, cooking instructions, and a lesson in the 
fine art of using chopsticks. 
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f. A Greek mother worked with the physical education tcocher, 
helping students learn severol Crcu^k C'hrist/nas tUid [Iast(?r * 
customs and baked for the children some delicious Greek 
pastries. 

g. Many Latin American families sent the school an assortment 
of handmade crafts from tlieir countries to be used in a display 
during Pan American Week for the benefit of the whole school. 

h. A Philippine girl taught a group of students "Tmikling," a 
native folk dance from her country. 

i. A Zambian father visited a kindergarten class to share 
pictures, folk tales, and musical instruments from Zambia with 
excited youngsters. 

j, A Spanish mother provided a class with a comprehensive 
selection of Spanish folk music from Spain's different regions 
for general listening pleasure. 

k. An American missionary to Mexico gave a talk and slide shc/w 
on the Aztec treasures and ruins. 

I. A Japanese minister visited a class to speak with them about 
many aspects of life in Japan. He brought many beautiful 
Japanese costumes to sliare with children. 

m. Shy and often non-English-speaking parents were most 
cooperative when invited to accompany children on field trips 
around the city and vicinity. 

2. Foreign students frotn other schools were invited to share their 
talents and/or experiences with class or school. 

3. Panel discussions on topics of interest (school, dating customs, life 
styles, etc.) were organized, using foreign students along with their 
peers as panel members. 

^. Students were mvolved in cirt projects that focused on different art 
styles evident in foreign folk art and displayed work in school. 

5. An international Christmas tree was decorated. Each class picked 
a country to represent and made fitting decorations. 
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6. A wide assnrtmeiit of /novies, flhnstrips, and books (fact and 
fictioi^ were used to broaden pupiK' und<*rManding of their foreign 
clabbmalo's Ik'i itage. 

7. Copies of paintings by famous foreign and American artists were 
checked out from the public libr.iry, periodically, and students were 
encouraged to do research on artist's background, subject matter, 
and use of art materials. 

8. Children brought in foreign language publications (magazines and 
newspapers) to supplement unit on communication. Class compared 
and contrasted foreign publications with Atlanta ones, with the 
help of built-in translators and commentators. (Focus was placed 
on format, content, tone, language used, slant on information 
printed; etc.) 

In addition to concepts of cultural differences, English was taught as a 
second language in order for immigrant pupils to make proper adjustments in 
their regular American classrooms. Ther.o instructional activities basically 
were designed to teach the students conversational sentence patterns^ 
English vocabulary, and reading skills. Individualization of instruction was 
imperative because of the varying levels of the pupils. 

Test Results 

Upon enrollment in the Enghsfi-to-.Spcvikers-of-Other-Langtjoges (ESOL) 
activities, each student was given a diagnostic test to determine mastery 
English usage skills. Also, after the completion of a given level, a posttest 
in English usage was administered. The data in Table 2.2 show the pretest 
and the posttest per cent of correct responses for each test admin's tered. 
These data show that at each level the students performed at a greater level 
of proficiency on the posttest than on the pretest. The students studying 
English usage developed more proficient English usage skills. 
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TABLI: 7.2 



PAUTICIPXNIS IN 
ENGLlSH-TO.SPEAKERS-OF-OrHl;IMANCIiAGI-S AC'TlVirV 
PRETEST AND P05TTE5T SCORES 
1975-76 



Test 

Audio-Lingual 
Middle Schools 
Elementary Schools 



Intermediate Grammar Test 
Elementary Schools 
Middle Schools 



No. of 

Students 



Per Cent oi 
Corre ct Rcbpo i i sos 



Pic 



Post 



S 
29 



7/f . 1 
6-^.3 



91 .6 
87.3 



37. 0 
57.7 



62.1 

S3. 8 



Advanced Vocabulary Test 

Elementary Schools 7 55.*^ 67.6 

Middle Schools 5 72.9 ^5 A 

Modern American English (Level I) 

High Schools 5 ^6.8 80.0 

Modern American Enfjish (Level (!) 

High Schools 9 7h,5 91 .f# 

M6dern American English (Level lit) 

High Schools 9 7 J .7 82.6 



The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was adminis t'jrcd to iinniigrant pupils who 
could read English well enough to take tfic test. Because of the varying 
levels of the pupils, instead of usmg grade levels, age levels were used for 
comparison purposes. Consequently, an age aclii'jvement quotient (AAQ) 
was used. AAQ is a comparison of the pupil's test performance with the 
performance of children of his age level. Therefore, rather than gain in 
months (as mdicated in the objective), gain in age achievement quotient was 
computed. 

The data shown in Table 2.3 show the performance of project 
participants whose English usage facility was sufficient to enable them to 
take the ITBS. These data show that 16 per cent of the participants who 
took the test showed a gain of approximately five points in AAQ. 
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\AQ IS the ratio of actM il pfNfornwj'i' dj'/* rR»ini. HiMoforo, for the 
A ^Q to remjin constant, thv* 'Pi' lur.: n i .f/'i-fa;-nn.>nrii gain. 
While the gam is not shown by months, ilie gain m AAQ iiuiiv»tt(*s t'lat 16 per 
cent of the participants exceeded the objective of a one-rnontn gam for each 
month of instruction as verified by the fact lUdt the average gam in AAQ 
for 19 participants was about five points. Vi'hile all participants did not 
obtain the objective, the .su( cesb of the projcu i is supported by ilie fact that 
16 per cent of the participants, despite Uniguage barrier^, exceeded the 
objective. 

Objective 11 — Spanish Skills 

At the conclusiori of the 197')~7^ sch-iol v^.ir, p^ipil-; siucfymg Spanish as 
a native language in the LSAA Pilot, Part 11, Cultural Adjjstnent Project, 
will exhibit a one-half month's gain in SpanrJi us u- ',e per month of 
instruction as measured by the Sf-anish Lang UL.;e PKifv^ncMd Test. 

Activities 

Many activities were provided for native Spahish-spei'ak.rjg p ipils m an 
effort to develop and/or motivate an a^varrne^s Latin Ajherican culture. 

The fact that tfie largest portion of the iinimgrant pupil population was 
Spanish-speaking was the basis (or providing, ifistrurtion in Spanish us.ige. 
Activities centered around teaching Spanisli us ign skills as a cultural aspect. 

Classes were scheduled daily for apfiroxunately 10 irunutes per period. 
The diagnostic-prescriptive methodology was used. Each pupil was given a 
diagnostic inventory in Spanish to determine his level of usage m the areas 
of reading, vocabulary, grammar, and comprehension. A prescription for 
instruction was then formulated and implemented by tlu^ teacher of Spanish- 
to-Spanish. 
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TABLE 2.3 



GAINS IN READING AAQ FOR NON-ENGLiSH-SPEAKING AND 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS 



Non-Engllsh~Speaking Students 



Positive Gam in AAQ 





No. of 






1976 




No. of 




School 


Students 


1975 


AAQ 


Gain 


Students 


Gain 


Elementary 


















Beecher Hills 


2 


102 






.0 




— 




Ben teen 


3 


91 


.2 


98 


.3 


7.1 • 


3 


7.1 


Bolton 


1 


1 9 1 
I ^ I 


■ J 


1 1 ^ 

110 


n 


-5.3 






Cascade 


1 


Q7 




I LrO 




8 .8 


1 


8 . S 


Chattahoochee 


2 


109 


.6 


99 


.5 


-10.1 






Dunbar 


1 




, 3 


79 


.0 


5.7 


1 


5.7 


Fain 


1 


97 






, 0 


-12.5 






Fickett 


3 




■ o 


Ot 


n 


-8.6 




-- 


Finch 


1 


102 


.6 


9^ 


.0 


-S. 6 


— ~ 


■" •* 


Garden Hills 


2^ 


95 


.7 


89 


.5 


-6.2 




~ "* 


Gideons 


1 


89 


.1 


98 


.0 


8.9 


1 


8.9 


Home Park 


6 


110 


.1 


105 


.5 


-4.6 






Inman 




109 


.if 


99 


.9 








Oackson 


1 


10^ 


. 1 


98 


.0 


-6.1 


^ _ 


II 


Kimberly 


1 




7 






-1.7 






I in 


2 


120 


.6 


109 


.5 


-11.1 






Howell, Minnie 


1 


151 


.8 


130 


.0 


-21 .8 




II 


Moreland 


^ 


82 


.0 


73 


.2 


-S.8 






Oglethorpe 


1 


112 


.6 


115 


.0 


2.4 


1 


2.4 


Peeples 


^ 


118 


.6 


119 


.5 


0.9 


4 


0.9 


Perkcrson 


8 


96 


.0 


100 


.6 


4.6 


8 


4.6 


Ragsdale 


2 


83 


.9 


83 


.5 


-0.4 






McGill 


1 


85 


.0 


81 


.0 


-4.0 






Rivers 


8 


108 


.8 


105 


.7 


^3.1 






Smith 


1 


135 


.5 


127 


.0 


-8.5 






Spring 


2 


117 


.0 


113 


.5 


-3.5 






Sylvan 


3 


121 


.5 


112 


.3 


-9.2 






Towns 


1 


91 


.3 


83 


.0 


-8.3 






Waters 


1 


63 


.8 


5i 


.0 


-12.8 






Middle 


















Kennedy 


1 




.^^ 


64 


.0 


-0.4 






O'Keefc 


.0 


86 


,6 


S5 


.9 


-0.7 






Sutton 


J> 


SS 


.2 


S3 


.3 


-4.9 






Totals 


119 


99 


.7 


95 


.3 


-4.4 


19* 





^16 por cent of students who took th'? test. 




Test Results 

The diagnostic test was usod to mcMSurc iTuv.tery of S|Mnish usavji^ skills. 
This test did not yield grade equivalent. Consequently, the objective of one- 
half nnonth's gain per rnorith of instruction was not assessed per se. The 
perfornnance of pupils was assessed in terms of increase in level of mastery 
of skills. (See Table 2.^.) At each level, elementary, middle, and high 
school, the data show that pupils performed higher on the posttest than on 
the pretest. The increase made by each group in the per cent of correct 
responses indicates substantial growth in mastery of Spanish usage skills 
which leads to the assumption that the equivalerice of the objective was 
met. 



TABLE 2A 

SPANISH-TO-SPANISH-SPEAKUNG PUPILS 
PRETEST AND POSTTEST SCORES 
1975-76 



Number of Per Cent of Correct Rnsponscs 
Schools S tudents Pre Post 

Elementary 1^ 32 90 

Middle 27 59 78 

High 2ti 59 87 




Social Adjustment 

One underlying goal of the ESAA Pilot, Part U Project was to provide 
services for iirunigrant pupils whu:h would aid them in making appropriate 
adjustment in English-speaking schools. Toward this goal, amivities were 
designed to provide materials and methods for instructional improvement, to 
enhance the understanding of cultures, to provide some social services for 
parents of these pupils, and to facilitate community involvement. 

Toward this f^nd, a project rc^source room v.'as establuhed to provide m- 
service training for teachers of immigrant ciuldren and to provide them with 
materials needed for instruction. Through the resource room, instructional 
assistance was also provided to teachers in schools with isolated cases of 
Immigrant pupils. Further, the project staff served the community, in many 
instances, as interpreters in securing needed social services and providing 
opportunities for exchange of cultures within the community. 
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The value of this project can ahio be assos^^ed by the fat t tfut fewer 
incidences of ctisriipiive behavior orcurr.nl involving', nurmgrvjnt pupils in thd* 
there was a re<luf lion in nolaliofi and Ih'* pupils an<{ Ihctr parents received 
special help with language problems. Opporlunilies for ihern to display their 
cultural heritage was provided in the schools. Also, regular teachers 
indicated that having a teacher possessing special skills to work with non- 
English-speaking pupils and who could also serve, in many instances, as an 
interpreter during parent/teacher and teacher/pupil conferences was very 
beneficial to pupils' progress in the school. 

Staff Oevelopi^ient 

Teacher training was another important adjunct to the overall project. 
Teacher training activities were based on the rationale that the teacher of 
immigrant pupils must be (1) thorougiily familiar witii the language skills 
which were to be taught, (2) aware of the studeui and his culture, (3) able to 
set definite goals, and (^) thoroughly knowledgeable of riiaterials available 
and how to use them effectively. In-service activities were continuous 
throughout the year of the project. 

The project resource ro()!n served as a con lor for tlie sorting, 
development, and dissemination of materials and supplies. Teachers, during 
the year, developed and revised diagnostic tests (copies are in Appendix B) 
and course descriptions. Further, in-service activities included working with 
consultants whose experiences were shared to meet specific staff needs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the success of llu* activities as indK^alcd by tlie reactions of 
the staff, teachers, and parents and the performance of the pupils, the 
following conclusions were drawn: 

1. The services provided throu;;h ESAA PiloU Part 11 (Cultural 
Adjustment Project) served a vl'^iinilc ncni of ine School System by 
extending existing services to immigrant pupils. The pupils were 
involved in varied activities designed to promote social adjustment 
and to assist them in functioning academically in their English- 
speaking classroom situations. 

2. Pupils studying English as a second language increased their 
proficiency in English usage skills. 
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3. Pupils studying Spanish as a native lanf^uago inrroased tlieir levels 
of skills in Spanish usage. 

4. Special services were provided to improve the levels of interaction 
between parents of innmlgrant pupils and the school. The project 
staff served as interpreters in PTA meetings and sponsored 
community activities to promote the exchange of cultural heritage 
within the community. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In that the participants in this project were pupils who must function in 
an educational setting where the language is diflercnt frofn theirs and whose 
parents could easily be alienated from- tha schools because of language 
barriers, it is recommended that: 

1. Special instructional services be continued and increased. 

2. Social '5'^. vMces be continued as a vital part of project activities. 

3. Staff personnel continue to develop and critique activities, 
methods, and materials in terms of adaptability to varying 
situations. 

^f. Staff personnel continue to develop and revise diagnostic tests to 
insure appropriate instructional activities to meet specific needs of 
pupils. 
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StW APPRAISAL IN TF^'TOR^ 
Intermediate bn'cl 

Directions 

Please show whether C4ch stateh-r^ this booklet is true or imtrue t^r 
you by narking one of the spaces by each state.T.oiiC. 

For Example: 

1. I lii<c cherry pic. 

2. I vant to be a movie star. 

Th ere are no rii;ht or wron^ answers^ so respond to each item as honestly 
as you can* Do not write your name on your booklet. 



True 
X 



Untrue 



A- 
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Self Appraisal Jnvontory 



Jntcnnedlarc Level 
True Untrue 



1 . I J jkf u- Hi L t i.v's, pen, 'it'. 

2. I I \n liis.iMef Mth rr* t. .lis, 

j, SLr.iM i ^'orJ" is 1 .4i. r I y c.i >y loi Ci' . 

f*. 1 c»n .sari.siied lo Di» ju;r vh.it I aa. 

5. 1 wibh I got .jlonp, better with other children. 

' 6. 1 often gec in l rouble at honie. 
X usunllv Uke my teachers. 

8. 1 aCT a chpcLtul person. 

9. Other c ildren are otten rcoan to me. 

10. I do ny share of work at hoae . 

11. 1 often feel upset in school. 

12. I cften let other kids have their way. 

13. Mosr children hnve fewer friends than I do. 
U. N'o one pays much attention to ne at home. 

15. I can always get good grades if I want to. 

16. I can always be trusted. 

17. I am easy to like. 

18. There are times when I would like to leave 
home. 

19. I forget nOfiC of what 1 loam. 

20. 1 am popular wUh kids my own age. 

21. I am popular with girla. 

22. My farally is glad when I do things with them. 

23. I often volunteer in school. 
2i. T am a happy person. 

25. I nn Jnrnrly vury often. 

J6, My f aru ly iL'.ftri', my ide^iS. 

2 7. I -'u'i a good M.iriL'rjt.' 

2b. I 01 teii do t.run;;n that I'm r>orry (or l.jtoi. 

29. Oldi-r Kidi do not like mo. 

30. I behave bcidly at home. 

31. I often got discouraged in schoul. 
•j^ 32. 1 Wish I were younger. 



Trui? UnLruQ 



33. I A.H alwjvi [ritndly tiwara i-ftuT pt'^'plo. 

3.;. I URu.ilU tr»Ml n, (A.n^iy .1, urll as 1 should. 

)5, tCiicher cjk.»-j foci i a-a ;u : onoufji. 

37. Mo«>t pv»oplc arc r.uch bctti r Ji^ed Lh.in 1 am. 

33. 1 cause trouble to ray fr-ciily. 

39. I am slow In finishing ny school work. 

40. 1 .im often unh.ippy. 

41. I na popular with .»oys, 

42. I 'r.now what is expected oC mc at hone. 

43. I can give a good report ir\ front of the class, 

44. I am not as nice looking an most people. 

45. 1 don* I have mnnv friends. 

46. I so'aetKae'; lirpue ulth ny f.ially» 

47. 1 ara proud of ny school work. 

48. If I have "iOfEething to say, I usually say it. 

49. 1 rt-a anong the last to be chosen for tcans. 

50. I feel that my family always trusts me. 

51. I aro a good reader, 

52. I don't worry much. 

53. It i«J hard for tae to raake friends. 

54. Hy fanily u'ould help me In any kind of trouble 

55. I a-a not dntnR a3 well in school as 1 would 
like to. 

56. I nave a lot of self control, 

57. rrion.l'i usuill) follow my idpajs, 

58. My i.i,rilv « hK I t.Mi'J. 

50, I tjtuf It .1 ird t »IK in front of tho cl.isi. 

60. I often ircl .iTti.ined of m/SoH. 

Ul. I wish I h.T.; more i lose friends. 

62. y.y f.^oily o:ten expects too much of rae . 

63. I An good n ir,> school work. 
t>4. I ,4jB a good person. 




True Untru* 

65. Sone times 1 am hard to be friendly with. 

06. I get upset uisJy at hvW. 

67. I Jikc to be called on in cJabs* 

68. t wisii 1 were a different person. 

69. I an fun to be with. 

70. 1 ara an important person to ny faraily. 

71. My classmates think I ara a good student. 

72. I am &urc of myself. 

73. Often i don't like to be with other dUldren, ^ 

74. My family and 1 have a lot of fun togeLher. 

75. I would like to drop out of school, 

76. I can always take care of myself, 

77. I would rather be with kids younger than ce. 

78. My family usually cons-'Hn.d my feelings, 

79. I can disagree with toy teacher, 

80. I can't be depended on, 
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THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN THE ESOL PROGRAM 



I. ESOL CENTERS 

In the past several years the city of Atlanta has acquired an ever incrca<;tng 
number of international visitors and residents. To deal with this situation, the 
Atlanta Public Schools offers an ESOL (English to Speakers of Other Languages) 
program wherein a non-English-speal<ing child is afforded the opportunity to acquire a 
meaningful education. 

Because of the limited number of iSOL centers^ the students who would lU'cd 
this kind of program have the right to attend a school which offers ESOL classes, 
even il it means crossing area lines. 

II. DEFINITION or AN ESOL STUDCNT 

The first step to be \,\kon upun nircllnunt oi ci non-rn};lish-'»peiikmi; <;uicli'iit is n 
preliminary evaluation by an ESOL tearhcr of the child's Eni;l.sh bngu<»ge 
proficiency. 

If the student has had little or no lingksh instruction in his native country, the 
teacher will try lo place him in as man/ ESOL classj^ as are oUcred in high school. 
He will al'.o be placed in other classes, sur-h as math, p,e., art, etc, where a large 
amount of verbah/ation is not required, .\tv\ where he will al'to be obt lining credit. 

The student who Kis had a certain number of years of Enfjish instruction in his 
native country will be placed in one or two r.SOL classes, depending on his pnrticular 
needs. With the advanced student, an EiOL class may only be necessary for a quarter 
or so, as a means to help the student mal-.e the transition in languige and culture. 

III. IMPORTANCE OP TEACHER-PARENT I^ELATIONS 

After the teacher has acquainted himself with her students and their needs, ;he 
will try to visit their homes and meet with their parents. In this meeting she can 
inform them of the services available to them, such as ESOL classes for aoults» If the 
parents arc Korean, Chinese or Spanish-speaking, she will make available to them a 
handbook, written in their native language, of the rules, regulations, and ot'ier 
Important information about the City of Atlanta high schools. If the .teacher does not 
speak the language of a particular family, she will try to find someone who does ;ind 
is willing to act as interpreter, hopefully throughout the year. The teacher will keep 
in contact with the* family and help out in such situations as a visit to the doctor, 
filling out immigration papers, etc* 
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IV. DIAGNOSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF ESOL STUDENTS 

In ord'*r for the teacher to select the methods and materMh to be used with ca< h 
student, she will adtninistcr a dia^'.nosuc tost, which will also serve as a pretest and 
posttest. This will help t.er dotcrirunc the particulir needs of the studetus as far as 
skill development is cono'rned. For example, will tliore be an emphasis on listening 
and speaking only, cmph. sw on reading, etc.? 

Ik'cavisc the fir^t apjJioach lo languige should b'* throu^n the ear, the teacher's 
role with the beginning scident will demand a lot of hi r r^'rson.il time and attention. 
At the sanie time, she lk.s other students ii^ the cl.iv.r«K'n. who .jre at more aOv^nqod 
levels, but who also requ re her undivided att ui'm. Even tho.igti ^in L.SOL class may 
have only ilurlcen students at one tune, lh,'> cor.ilitm<»s for thirtc m dJfercnt lirvcls 
because of the varied linj;ui:ilic and educational backgrounds. Added to this is the 
fact that the teacher \u > to tlivide her time biiwei-n schools »inJ sometimes cannot 
meet all of her .stu^{ent">' nc'ds. 

To try to cope with this situation the ESOL tea liei c^n use son e nudio-visual 
equipment available to her, such as tape recorders, flashcard readers, and 
filmstrips — these give the atlditional practice needed to reinforce tl'.e m;iterial she 
has prosent::d. The teacher can also avail her:,elf of student aides who can help with 
particular stuckmts. Oral practice in pairs can also be used cffectiserly with material 
already introduced by the teacher. In anoihe'' situaliun, a more a IvaHcl student can 
help ofU" with less proficiency and at the same time practice his own sVills and gain 
confidence in himself. 

V, THE LbOL TEACHER AS /v LIAISON IN THE SCHOOL 

The ESOL teacher must also act as a med.ator h»*t'veen the Mi'Hents and other 
teachers and school personnel. In some cav^s, there is a lack uf .<«nst:ivity to the 
problems of the culturally different child, and it is up to the ESOL teacher to try to 
alleviate the tension, and hopefully open up the channels of -ommunication. 

At the same time, the ESOL teacher should make herself available to try to help 
the students with any difficulties they may have in other subjects. This is sometimes 
difficult to do because of her limited time at each school. 
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VI. CONTKASTIVE ANALYSIS IN THE E'^OL PROGRAM 

It is dt'sirablf that tnc ESOL teacher, who has many diffeient nvittonalitics tn one 
room at one time be well mforincd about the first language of all her stLdorits.> 
Contrastive analysis, which is a icchniqLc for orgatuzing the facts vi structural 
congruence between two language systems, provides tfic teacher with better 
understanding of the specific needs of her students in struggling to master the 
patterns and structures of American English. 

This understanding can help the teacher who, for uibtaficc, is presenting the 
English post tonic "t" and "d" in words like "5etly" and "meadow" to Spanish-spoaking 
students. If the teacher knows that the most simnlar Spanish sound is not "t" or "d," 
but "r" as in "beriberi'* and "mero," and makes the rornparison, she ran obtain a more 
acceptable pronunciation. (Note: Tlie Spanish "r" not efjuivalt'nt to the I'.r^glish 

Learning problems exist not only in the area of pronunciation, but In the 
grammar of every language. For cx.tmpio, the Chinese language fias no articles. 
(Although Jt has many classifiers u^>ed before a noun and after a number.) This 
prcserjts a difliculty for Chinese spc.ikcrs in dealing with "a," "an," and "the" in 
simpK" sentences like "I'tn going to the store." 

The ESOL teacher, then, through some knowledge of the native tongue of her 
students, can beti^jr uidcrstand and even anticipate the kind of difficulty they are 
most likely to enrouater. 

VH. THE ESOL TEACHER A.S A LIAISON IN THE COMMUNITY 

Because English is the language of school instruction and of the surrounding 
community, it must be learned quickly. Attention and priority are given by the 
teacher to the structure a.nd vocabulary items needed not only tor participation in 
other classes, but aJso for making a smoother and faster personal adjustment In their 
communities. 
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It is therefore important that throu;;h the ie»'.ching o£ tl.c English language, they 
are also introduced to it.e cultural smilaritu^s and differences. These v,;il not only 
bring about cross-rultural respect .ind awarentis, but M>o will facjl.iatc the learning 
process ai it becoineo iruanmgful to ih.-m. To rejn!crce il. s a-^prcjch to language 
learning, the ESOL tead.er uses activities such us field trips, informal gatherings 
with American students, international cluhs, and deiponstfaiions of native songs and 
dances in a most effective and enjoyable manner. 

It is very important also lhat the student retain pride in his own culture as he 
makes his adjustment to the language and culture of native Americiins. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR Ti-IE E50L PROGRAM 
IN THE ATLANTA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



In defining the auns and goals of the ESOL pro^jrain in the Atianla bocondary schools, 
we have followed the recommendations given by Mary Fmocchiaro in EriRiish as a Second 
Language: From Theory to Practice . The objectives proposed by Ms. Finocchiaro are 
designed to help the non-English-speaktng student recognize and produce language which is 
not only correct, but also appropriate in the social situation in which it is being used. 

I. AIMS 

A. The progressive ability to understand the English he/she would use at hib age 
when spoken by a native English speaker. 

B. The progressive ability to carry on a conversation with a native English speaker 
on topics of interest to persons of his »igc gpoup. 

C. The progressive ability to write correctly nnd perhaps creatively in English. 

D. The information, knowledge, attitude, and insight to appreciate the cultural 
similarities and differences (if such exist) of English-speaking people. 

n. LEVELS 

The levels we have designated for this program range from I to V, and correspond 
with the course of study presented in Robert Dixon's Mclern Amorir.in Enrjish scries. 

Level I Js designed (or the studciu who has had little or no English Instruction in 
his r\ative country. This is the beginners level. 

Level 11 would fall m the Intermediate category, and Level II! in the interme- 
diate — advanced category. 

Levels IV and V are for the advanced students who could probably be placed in a 
regular English class, but who ior a number of reasons have been assigned to an ESOL 
class. In most cases, the students are new arrivals who have completed a few years 
of English instruction in their native countries, but need reinforcement in using and 
understanding spoken American English. At the same time, they may need the 
reassuring and comfortable atmosphere oi an ESOL class while making the transition 
in language and culture. 
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In this level you will also find st\jdent& who have previously been enrolled in an 
ESOL program, nnd have once again been assi;',ned or chosCn to come back to an ESOL 
cla-is. Some ot the reasons for this arc; (l)a need to reinforce rertaln basic skills, 
(2) heavy tenclicr loads in, regular English clas-;es, and (3) difficulty in adjusting to a 
regular English class. 

III. EACH LEARNING LEVE . SHOULD INCLUDE: 

A. An analysis of ils iiims and goals {ihv terminal benavior the students will be 
export'Mi to arquirc). 

D. A list of the kmgu.igo itorns to be taught (phonology, structure, and vocabulary). 

C. A list of the cultural conropt- to be disru',sod. 

D. An analysis of the language skills to be developed (listening with understanding, 
sprakmg, reatiing, arid wriiing). 

E. A description of the activilios and nioanm^'Jul situations through which the 
language items will be introduced und practiced. 

F. Sugj^oslions for evaluation (testmg) of the pupiis language growth. 

G. Sources for teacher icference and pupils' text. 

IV. PRIORITY IN THE CURRICULUM SHOULD BE GIVEN TO: 

A. All the sounds and the eniiio phonemic system, 
li. The basic word-ordc itrucuirc. 

C. The inflections which arc most frequent. 

D. The function words. 

E. The vocabulary which: (1) will help the stucients practice the structures; (2) is 
useful in the pupils' immediate lives and environment; and (3) will strengthen 
their conviction that English can be used to express the same ideas they express 
iu their native tongue. 
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I. THE SObND SYSTEM 

A. The vo^'cl and con.ijnant sounds h F.nijiish 

1. Vowels — Modern Amcrlrtin Un.'lish rccovjiVr/cs and itud.cs twolvt difieron 
vowels — five of these the basic vowels and seven other vowel sounds 
indicated by sounds of the IPA. However, it is recommended that dli 

the vowel sounds in English be taught. 

2. Consonants — classification of consonants as voiced or voiceless, and 
the teaching of the cognates. 

B. The two basic intonation patterns 

1. Risin^-Faiiing Intonation 

2. Rising Intonation 

C. The characteristic stress and rhythm of lingUsh (reduced and contrasted forms 
in the grammatical patterns taught. 



II. STRUCTURE 

A. Verbs and Verb Phrases; 

1. State.Tients with the verb to be: 

This is not a house. This is a chair. What is this? 

2. Negative Statements^ 

This Is not a hour;e. This Is not a chair. This is a si'ioe. 

3. Question Form: 

Is this a shoe? No, this is not a shoe. This is a house. 

The Simple Present of BE with contractions and pronouns: 
1 am a teacher. 

Mary is a student. She is -a student. 



5. To Be — Negative Form wiih Contractions: 

I am not a student. I'm a teacher. 
This is not a window. This is a book . 

6. To lie — Questiofi I'orin: 

Arc we A[.icricans or Mexicans? Vi'e are Mexicans. 
This is a box. Is this a box? 

7. Simple Present Tense with Other Verbs: 

Every day I walk to school. 
John likes a;)ples. 

S. Present Cont.n.ioui Tense of "Regular" Veros in Statements: 
I atn putting on my hat, 
John and Henry are playing tennis, 

9. Present Continuous Tense — Negative Form: 

I am not s'uJying French now, I am studying English, 

10. Present Continjcus Tense — Question Form: . 

It IS raining now. Is it raining now? 

11. Simple Presen; Tense — Negative Form: 

She does not walk to school with Helen. She walks to school with 
Kay, 

12. Simple Present Tense — Question Fo,'m: 

Do you like to swim? 

They live near the school. Do they live near the school? 
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LEVEL I 

13. Past Tense of TO in Statements, Negative and Question Fornis! 
2ohi\ Wiis abicni irom class yesterday. 
3ohn wasn't absent from class yesterday. 
• Was 3ohn absent from class yesterday? 

U. Past Tense of Regular Verbs: 

They arrived in Washington las'^ night* 

15. Past Tense of Irregular Verbs: 

She left for school at eight o'clock. 

16. Past Tense — Negative and Question Forms: 

Our team won the game. Our team didn't win the game. 

The plane left at two o'clock. Did the plane leave at two o'clock? 

17. Future Tense with WILL in Statements/ Negative and Question Forms: 

We'll meet you at noon. 
We won't meet you at noon. 
Will wc meet you at noon? 

1&. Future Tense with TO BE GOING TO in Statements, Negative and Question 
Formsj 

They're going to move soon. 
Tney're not going to move soon» 
Arc they going to move soon? 
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LEVEL I 

B. Word Order ; 

1. The place of the descriptive adjective before a noun, singular and plural: 
She's a good student. 
I have a red pencil. 
They're good students. 



C. Inflections : 

i. Plural Forms: regular and irregular forms: 
One book - two books 
One man - two tnen 
This is a book. These nre books. 



D. Function Words : 

1. Question words (\VH) such as: who, what, where, when, how, how. much, 
how many, how long, which, why, what time: 

When did you arrive in the United States? 
How much cocs the dress cost? 

2. Prepositions — Modern American Cnpjish presents a very limited number 

of prepositions in Level I, but we recommend the following list to be taught 
at this level: 

In, on, at, for, from, of, with, by, near, into, in front of, behind, 
beside, to, up, down, outside, inside, far from, a long way from, 
above, under, between, about. 

3. Determiners (a, an, the, this, that, these, those): 

a table - an hour 
a book - th : book 
this car - xhese cars 
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LEVEL 1 

k» Conjunctions (coordinating): and, but, or; 
You can study or read a book. 
He is at school today, but not in class. 

5. Personal Pronouns: 

Mary is in the library. She is in the library. 

6. IT and THEY with neuier antecedcntsi 

The book is on ;he table. It's on the tabic. 

Classes begin at nine o'clock. They begin a: nine o'clock. 

7. Possessive Adjectives; 

?ohn studies his Cnglisli book. 
Possessive Form oi N:>i,ns; 

The friend oi Henry - Henry's friend 

The desks of the students - the students' des'^s 

S. Personal Pronouns - Object Form', 

I often see Mary on the bus. I often sec her on the bus. 

He walks to school with John and Henry. He walks to school with 

them. 

9. Use of THERE IS and THERE ARE; . 

A book 15 oa the table. There is a book on the table. 

Responses ; 

I. Short Answers — Negative and affirmative forms with verbs taught: 
Are you Mexican? No, I'm not. 
Docs she live near you? No, she doesn't. 
Did they go with you? Yes, they did. 
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LEVEL I 

F. Miscellaneous Iter.i!; ; 

1. Basic informution Questions: 

Where do you live?' Where does your father work? Where do you 
go to school? What is your name? 

2. Formulas of Courtesy, Agreement, Disagreement, Regret, Surprise, Excitement, 
Pleasure, etc,: 

How do you do? Of course. I'm sorry. Really? 

3. Greetings and Leave-takmgs 

Hello! Good evening. See you tomorrow. 

Numbers — I to i,OCO; names and uses; ciirdinal and ordinal; In addresses, 
dates, quantities, etc. 

5. Days of the Week 

6. Months of the Year 

7. Seasons of tiic Year 

8. Colors and Clothing (seasonal changes, sizes, kinds, etc.) 

9. Parts of the ftody 

10. Animals — Domestic and Farm (most common ones) 

11. Telling Time (using Expressions such as, "In the moraing," "at night," "P.M.," 
etc.) 

12. Weight, Sues, Measurements 

13. Money 
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VOCABULARY (CULTURAL) CONTENT 

The vocabulary content preicnt^d in this curriculum guide corresponds with the 
guidelinos given in Finocchiaro's and Donoiio's The Foreij^n LanguaRe Learher : 
A Guide for Teachers , it is not Intended to be an all-inclusive list, and should be 
adapted by the teacher to her ovirn students' needs. 

Ai with the diilereni items of structure, all the vocabulary :^round a topic should 
not be taujjht at one time. Instead, the "spiral approach" should be Ubed; m this 
method, the students are gradually introduced to new vocabulary or structure around 
a topic. Again, it Is up to the teacher to decide how much ioXormation each student 
can dca! with at one time. 

A. Opposues of words taught: , 
up - down day - night 

a. Introductions and Identifications: 

1. Creonngs, Icavc-taklngs, introductions 

2. Identification of self and others 

3. Atidross aiid age 

C* The Classroom: 

1. Names and locations of parts of the room 

2. Instructional materials 

3. Identilication of activities (reading, listening, repeating, etc.) 

The program (hours lor various subject areas; activities in and out of class) 
5. Common classroom expressions ("Please op^^n your books,** etc.) 
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D. The School: 

1. Name of school (and address) 

2. Location of rooms and special places in the building (gym, clinic, office, 
restrooms, etc.) 

3. Rules and regulations (fire drills, lunch hour, time of arrival, use of assigned 
smoking areas, etc.) 

E. The Family: 

U Names ol immediate family members 
2. Relationships and a^cs 

3» Occupations ol various mcn.bcrs (should know parents' place of work and 

telephone number, in case of emergency) 
^. The hurnc — 

a. Rooms and their uses 

b. Furnishings 

c. Daily activities (I get up at 7 o'clock, etc.) 

F. The Immediate Co.n nunity; 

1. Nonresidential buildings (officci, movies, library, stores, etc.) 

2. Transportation facilities (bus, taxi) 

3. Communication facilities (telephone, mail, newspaper, radio, television) 
^, Consumer services (stores, banks, etc.) 

5. Places of recreation^^l interest (parks, libraries, community centers, movies, 
etc.) 
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^ LEVEL U 

THE SOI NDSY-SrtM 

Rcvjcw all the sounds and the two ba5.ic mtonutjon paUcrni.. Work on increased 
(luency in increasingly longer sentences, and on stress and rhythm. 
Introduce: 

A. Change in stress \^hen noun complements are replaced by pronouns: 
He boiJ,^,ht thol Rro lccrics . HejbwUKrtt Uhc^n . 

D. Pronunciation of S and Zi 
bus (s) - his (7.) 
eats (s) - comes U) 
wlut's (s) - he's (z) 

C. Pronunciation of final voiced consonants: 

hurt - heard 
back - bag 

D. Proranciation of pas: tense of regular verbs: 

Ww^tl - waited 
a^k - asked 
play - played 

£. Min.mai pairs: 
said - shed 
bii « beet 
pit - Pete 
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LEVEL II 

II. STRUCTURE 

A. Vcrbi> ard Vvrb Phra- <".; 

Review all the verb fortui .r»troduccd m Level I. 
Introduce: 

1. Imperative forn uf scrbb. NCf'.attvc and qLe:»tion lornis sviih coatracUon:>; 
all the djffereni ways m Cr.ijhsh to m^ivc the imperative form more polite: 

Please wa.t Lcre. N^ait here, ploaie. 

Will you please wait here: Wait here, will you, please? 

Don't no. PKmsc, don't ^,0. 

« 

2. Present Perfect form of verbs. Nei*,auvo and question forms. Different 
uses, such as in: 

Helen has written those letters. 

They Iwve hved in the same hou^e tor ten years. 

They liave lived m the same house since 1965. 

3. Paijt Perfect Tcn.e. Negative and quobtion forms; contractions with HAVE, 
HAS, HAD: 

They hud g)ne v,hen we arrived. 
He said that he'd not seen that movie. 
Use of SAY and TELL: 

Mr. Smith s^id that he was busy. 
Mr. Sfnith told vis that he was busy. 

Past Continuous Tense. Negative ar.d question forms: 
It was ra.nmg when we got there. 
Mary wasn't working when I called. 
Was he talking to you? 
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LEVEL 11 

>. Use of TO HAVE TO. Negative and question forms in the preseni, past, 
and future tenses: 

He must leave at one o'clock. 
He has to leave at one o'clock. 

6, Two-Word Verbs such as t^ke off, put on, get on; 
He IS taking off his hat. 
I huve to get on the bus at this corner. 

B. Inflections ; 

1. Possessive Pronouns: 

This pen belongs to r.er. This pen is hers. 
^ Queit^on form with the use of WHOSE; 

This book is Dohn's. Whose book is this? 

2. Reflexive Pronouns; Twofoim-i: Reflexive form; 

V,c httlc girl dresses hcrbelf every morning, 
Cmph.iUC use: 

Mary l-icrself will do the work. 
Reflexive pronouns used with the preposition BY to give the meaning 
of alone: 

I like to study by myscll. 

3. Relative Pronouns WHO and WHICH: 

The boy who studies witn me is my brother. 
The book which is on the desk is John's. 
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LEvr.L n 

^. Count and Mass Nouns: Affirmative and negative uses of so.iie quantity 
exprebiions such as: u lot of, some, a long wuy, too, much, many, any, 
far, L'lther, few, WiMc: 

Cive ine ihe books. I need v.oU'r. 

1 have sornc pencils in my pocket. I don't have any pencils m my pocket. 

5. Comparative af\d Supc.lat'.ve l*orm of Adjectives. Regular and irre/^ular 
form^: 

Helen is a bcadtiful girl. Helen is more beautiful than Mary. 
Helen is tho most beautiful g.rl in our class. 

% 

6. Adjectives and Adverb:,: emphasis on GOOD and WELL: 

Joe IS a slow speaker. Please speck slowly. 
He IS a good student. He speaks English well. 

C. Function Words ; 

1. Use of Auxiliary Vfrbs. Negative and question forms of CAN, MUbT, MAY, 
and bUOULO. 0 tlertMcc m ihc u-e of VAY and CAN. 

May I go outside, picase? Henry can drive a car. 
He should go to the doctor soon. Should he go to the doctor soon? 
Use of MAY to show possible future action: 
I may visit you tonight. 

2. Verb followed by two complements (objects): 

He gave her a book. He gave it to them. 
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LEVeL II 

D. Responses ; 

I. Short answer form. Affjrmaiivc and negative form with verbs taught; 
Have you seen that movie? No, I haven't. 
Were you listening? Yes, I was. 

m. VOCABULARY (CULTURAL) CONTENT 
A. Opposites of words taught at this level 

B. The School: 

1. School activities (clubs, general organization, assembly prop/ams, n*;wspapcr, 
^ games, etc.) 

2. Procedures and requirements (how to 'join a club or sign up for a sport; 
hours needed towards graduation, required courses, electives, etc) 

C. The Family: 

1. Names of more distant relauves and relationships. 

2. Activities and likes or dislikes of family members 

3. The home — 

a. Meals (items, hours, customs of U.S. «Jid other countries) 

b. 3obs and duties around the household 
c Rules and regulations around household 

D. The Communityt 

U Transportation facilities — 

a. Bus schedules and how to read them 

b. How and who to call for taxi service 

c Orientation of city (with maps, field trips, etc*) 
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LEVEL n 

2. Communication fnrilittes — 

a. The lelephone (how to make local and long distance calls; how to take 

advantage of special rates; how to use yellow pages; etc.) 

b. The mail (location of nearest post office; different kinds of mail and 
servict^s; occ.) 

c TeleM:,ion (inforrnntjon on special bilingual programs; discussions of 
favorite programs; etc.) 

3. Consumer Services — 

a. Banks (different kinds of accounts; how to write a check; how to make 
deposits, withdrawals, etc.) 

b. Stores (kinds and names of products bought at each, etc.) 

k» Shopping — 

a. Mone) 

b. Coune>y expressions 
C Expressions of quantity 

5. Local government agencies (post office, police station, courthouse, unemployment 
office, etc.) 
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LEVEL 111 



U THE SOUND SYSTEM 

Review all the sounds and the two basic intonation patterns. Work on increased 
fluency in progressively longer sentences, and on stress and rhythm. 

^ork on the pronunciation ot minimal pairs, such as: 



♦ 



is) 




it) 




Wf 


iz) 






see 
sell 




she 
shell 




Sue 
sip 


zoo 
zip 


ship 
shop 


chip 
chop 


w) 




(0) 






\^) 






sing 
sink 




thing 
think 




then 
those 


den 
doze 














vnw; 


\w; 


(Vowel sound) (h) 


\w; 


wet 


vet 
veil 


bet 
bail 


hair 
hitch 


where 
which 


wear 
witch 


ill hill 
air hair 


will 
wear 


(I) 






(I) 


(£) 


(i) 


(1) (£) 


(3) 


pin 
sit 


pen 
set 


pan 
sat 


rid 
mitf. 


red 
met 


reed 
meet 


tin ten 
bid bed 


ton 
bud 


(d) 


(u) 


(V) 


(0) 


(al) 


(DI) 






luck 
stud 


L.ike look 
stewed stood 


toe 
bowl 


tje 
bile 


toy 
boil 







IL STRUCTURE 

Review the structures taught at Levels I and II, working on greater ease and fluency 
and for a more sustained response; that Is, for more than one statement or question 
as a response to your question or statement. 
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Verbs and Verb Phrases ; 

Review al! the verb forms introduced in Levels I and 11. 
Introduce: 

1* Present Perfect Continuous; Negative and question forms: 

He's showei him the school. He's been showing hirn the school, (and 
he's still shi'vmg it lo iurn.) 

Have you been walking? No, l haven't been Talking. 

2. Future Continuous with WILL; Negative and question forms: 

They'll p'ay here next week. They'll be playing here next week. 
Will they be playing hero next week? 

3. Equivalents /or modal auxiliaries CAN, SHOULD, MUST, with coniraciions: 

I can come tomorrow. I'll be* al^le to come tomorrow. We should start 
back .soon. We ought to start bock soon. I muit fmish ihis homework 
now. I liave to finish this homework now. I've got to finish this homewor 
now. 

Passive Voice with EiE; Negative and question forms; present and past teases: 

John made that box. That box was made oy John. 

Was that box made by 3oe? No, that box wasn't made by 3oe. 

5. Passive Voice v^iih Perfect Tenses; Negative and que<;tion forms: 

They must hold i''^ assembly on Monday. An assembly must be hela 
on Monday. 

6. The Passive Voice with GET; Negative and question forms: 

They were married in 3une. 'They got married in Dune. 

7. The Past Tense for WILL and CAN (would and could); Negative and question 
forms: 

They will build a new school. They said they would build a new school. 
I can take math some other time. I thought I could take math some 
other time. 
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t. The verbs HAVE, GOT, and MAKE used as causal verbs: 

He K.id the car repaired. 

They got the gyrn dccofaird In time. 

They made us take t\,3ir.g. 

9. Multiple-Word Verbs; verbs that cannot be separated from the word (preposition 
Of adverb) that follows; verbs that can be separated from the following 

word; and verbs that must be separated when the object is a personal pronoun; 

They're Ijstenmg to the records. 

He put on his raincoat. He put his raincoat on. 

She turned on the light. She turned it on. 

10. Special uses of WON'T and SHALL: 

I won't show Charles the school. I refuse to... 
Shall we go to that movie tonii^ht? 
Mull I take math again nc^xt yc.ir? 

Word Order: 

1. Prepositional Phrases as Indirect Objects: 

He's showmg Charles his school. 
He's showing his S'^hool to him. 

2. The Infinitive after Adjectives; the use of IT IS with these adjectiveb; and 

the use of a prepositional phrase with FOR to give the subject of the infinitive; 

It's easy to find the store. 

It's possible f{ir us to find the store. 

3. The Infinitive of Purpose to answer the cuestion WHY: 

Why did she go to the store? To get some milk. 

Position of ALREADY and YET in sentences with the verb TO BE and other 
verbs: 

They've already seen the gym. 
They haven't seen the gym yet. 

5. Multiple Modifiers before a noun: 

I bought several very pretty white dresses. 
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6. Position of Noun Adjuncts: 

She wore a very expensive v^'inter coat. 

7. Prepositional Phrabos »ind Clauses: 

The books on the «;hclf are overdue. 

The books th.'.t I'm putting on the shelf are new. 

8. Form and PoMtiod of Adverbs of time, place, and manner: 

1 leave my book in the lorkiT at night. 
She fnii>)fUKl tnc book quickly. 

9. Position of Advorbs of Frequency with the verb to be and other verbs: 

John is always busy. 

I've never seen that rlaf-sroom. 

Have you ever studied al,!;cbra? No, I haven't ever stud.ed algebra. 

10. Position of STILL and ANYMORE with TO BE and other verbs: 

He's still talking to the teacher. 

He isn't talking to the loacher anymore. 

11. Object Clauses after Present Tense Verbs; kinds of verbs the object clauses 
follow, and tenst to be used with it: 

1 hope that she'll wait for me. 

Our school is very different from yours. 

I think that our school is very different from yours. 

12. Object Ciaubei: .ifter Past Tense Verbs: 

He took geography. He said that he'd take geography. 
We've seen the auditorium. I thought we'd seen tne .... 

Inflections : 

I, Relative Pronouns with and without prepositions: 

The girl that I was talking to works In the library. 
The girl to whom I was talking works in the library. 
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2. Indefinite or Impersonal Pronouns, such as someone, anyone, no i»oe, everyone, 
etc.: 

I saw somebody m the room. 
I didn't see anybody m the room. 
I saw nobody in the room. 

3. Affirmative use o( the ANY-words m the sense of no matter who, no matter 
what. Also the NO-wordi as the negative for th« ANY-words used in this 
sense: 

Anyone (no mattt^r who) can start a club in our school. 
.No one should leave school at lunchtime. 

k. THEY and YOU as Impersonal Pronouns: 

They require math in the first year. 
You can buy fruli in the supermarket. 

5. ONE and ON'ES as Pronouns: 

There are two girls in my class. The one at the blackboard Is a very 
good student. 

Miscellanccus Uf*ms : 

1. Possessive Form with Time Words: 

Totnorrow's ics'*on will be very micresting. 

2. Use of OF THE after quantity words, such aisome, many, much, etc.i 

Some of the girls are here today. 

A few of the books are torn. 

I was in two of the plays last year. 
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LEVEL IV 



1. THE SOUND SYSTEM 

Review all the sounds and the two basic intonation patterns. Work on increased 
fluency in inaeasingly longer sentences, and on stress and rhythm. 
Introduce: 

A. Pronounciation of the Medial S: 

house (S) busy (Z) 

nurse (S) doesn't (Z) 

B. Pronunciation of Contracted Forms as One Syllable or Two: 

I'm (I) isn't (2) 

he's(l) didn't (2) 

C. Positive and Nof^ative Stress Patterns: 

We can st*(i him later. (Affirmative) 
We can't see him lat^. (Negative) 

J. Intonation of Tag Endings: 

U Confirmation of Some Fnct — Falling Intonation 

You can come, can't you ? 
2. Asking a Question — Rising Intonation 
You C an Come, Can't you? 
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IK STRUCTURE 

A. Verbs and V f* rb Pitr ,y>£s: 

1. GcruruK; use v,ith verbs thut arc always followed by gt'runds^ and verbs 
that may be (oUowcd by either gerunds or infmitivesi 

Do you mmd bringing me a menu? 

He likes to study French. He ijkos studying French, 

2. Gerunds u^ed after prepos.tions: 

We are both fond of swimming. 
He succeeded in talking with her. 

3. Idiomatic Verb Phrases (to be supposed to, used to, would ruther, had 
^ better): 

Helen is supposed to arrive today. 
He used to study tn our class. 
I'd rather watch TV, than ^^o to movies. 
You'd better sec a doctor immediately. 

<t. Sequence oi Tenses; agreement of main verb in a sentence with ail 
verbs of the dependent clause; 

She says she can swim. She said she could swim. 

He says he will^rerurn later. He said he would return later. 

5. Conditional Sentences; Future-Possible Conditions, Present-Unreal 
Conditions, Past-Unreal Conditions: 

U John studies hard, he will pass his tests. 

If John studied hard, he would pass his tests. 

If John had studied hard, he would have passed his tests. 

EUI5 
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6. Tag Cndin i%; usrd with varylnj; intonations, to asf< a question, or to 
invite Conl'srination lor some fact already l<nDwn by the speaker: 

Hu CL\) '.peak CriijiiSh well, can't he? 
She is'Vt ati American, is she? 

7. Auxiliary V;rbs OUGHT and SHOULO; Present and Past Tensei 

You should see a doctor. You sl.ould have seen a doctor. 
John ought to study more. John ought to have studied more. 

8. Auxiliary Verbs MUST and MAY used to express sirong probability 
and possibility in the past: 

Mr. Smith is not in his office. He must have gone home. 

I don't know where Churles went. He may have gone to a rrovjc, 

or he may have gone home. 

9. Use of Au: iliary Verbs to avoid repetition of some verb or verb phrase 
used earlier in the sentence. Use of TOO and SO, and EITHER and 
NEITHEI^ in negative statements: 

I like New York, and Mary likes N.Y. I like N.Y., and Mary does 
too. 

I like N.Y., and Mary hkos N.Y. I hke N,Y., and so does Mary. 
I don't like N.Y., and Mary doesn't either. 
I don't like N.Y., and neither does Mary. 

10. Use of Auxiliary Verbs in so-called balanced sentences: 
She doesn't speak English, but he docs. 
Mary will attend class, but Helen won't. 
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&• Word Of def t 

1. Negative Qucsiions? 

3ohii didti't see him. 
Didn't John see him? 
Why didn't Dohn see him? 

2. Question Form using WHO, WHAT, or WHICH as subject of the sentence, 
Of modifier of the subjcctj 

Who took my pen? 

What fell on the floor? 

Which biK goes to Broad Street? 

3. Direct and Indirect Speech; questions ai>d commands: 

John said, "I'm very busy today." John said that he was very busy 
today. 

He a5i<ed me, "Where does she live?* He asked me where she 
iived* 

I said to John, "Wait for me." I told John to wait for me. 
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LEVEL V 



I. THC SOUND SYSTEM 

This level has no specific exercises in the sound and intonation patterns, nor the 
stress and rhythin of p ammaticul patterns. It is recommended that individual 
difficulties in these areas be worked on, as well uS a general review of the pat« 
terns introduced in Levels I through IV. The goal is to increase fluency m the 
more complex scnteni cs. 

\U Structure 

A. Function Word'.; 

1. Adjective Chuscs; 

Thoy wcrk m j fviotory that mok^'s T,V, sets. 
The man to whom I report is in Nev York- 

2. Time Clauses; adverbial clauses of tirr.c introduced by words such as 
as when, before, after, while, as, s.ncc, until, and till: 

He kept ^n working until he was seventy years old. 

Business picked up when the store moved- 

3. Clauses of t.\ son or cause; because, since, as, and for used to introduce 
clauses of reason o- cause; 

He left New York because he Want«^d to teach in a smaller- .school. 

That dress doesn't fit me s.nce I am so heavy. 

^. Clauses of r^isuit; clauses beginning with SO or AND SO; 

He didn't like working for women, (and) so he gave up service jobs, 

5. Clauses of Result using SO THAT To introduce clauses that are the 

result of an adjective or an adverb; 

He is so old that he can't work anymore. 

Use of SO .... THAT with quantity words such as much, many, few, httle: 
He was offered so much money for the car that he couldn't refuse. 
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Use ol SUCH .... THAT to InlroduCe clauses that are the rc.ults of a 
noun: 

There was such a blast that his cars nurt. 

6. Clauses of Purpose; use of SO THAT And iN ORDCR THAT: 

She went to business school so tlial she could learning; typinf^. 
She went to busuiess school in order that she might learn typing. 

7. The Infinitive of Purpose used wilh IN ORDER TO stress the idea of 
purpose; 

She went to business school in order to learn typing. 

S. Clauses of Concession; use of ALTHOUGH, CVEN THOUGH, and THROUGH 
to join contrasting', ideas: 

I! :n ihou^h he has lived .n the town for five years, the people still 
don't trust him. 

AJso, the use of BUT to join contrasting ideas: 

He has lived in the town for five years, but the people slill don't 
trust him. 

9. Shortened Adjective Clauses: 

Every publisher in New York turned down the novel that was »vritten 
by my friend. 

Evory publisher m New York turned down the novel written by my 
friend. 



10. Omission of THAT used os a connective at the beginning cf an object 
cla'.se; 

He sold (that) he was thinking of retiring. 

Omission of that in adjective clauses where it ;s the object of the verb 
in the clause: 

The machine (that) they're using is called a harvester. 

Omission of THAT in clauses of result after SO or SUCH: 
He was so tired (that) he went right to sleep. 



a-17 
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1 1. Shor toned Adverb Clauses: 

Bccaiisr ho ran for reelection every two years, he had to make a 
lot of trips back home. 

Running for rocioction every two years, he had to make a lot of 
trips bdt k home. 

12. Partiupial Plrusos witli Subjects: 

He wot t home for the summer because the university was closed. 
The university being closed, he went home for the summer. 

13. The Pcricct Participle: 

He has to look for a job because he had stopped taking money from 
Ills fatfiily. 

H.'iving stopped taking money from his family, he had to look for 
a job. 

U. Sentence Connectors; several different groups (addition, warning, result, 
concession, illustration, etc.): 

He was tired. He took some work home with him. 

He was tired; nevertheless, he took some work home with him. 

O. Idiomatic expressions, Such as: 

go wrong - d..y off - • side benefits - 

get marrieC - make a go of it - in charge of - 

put through • tiike on - overseas - 

ship out- stopover- 'framework- 
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LEVELS 111, IV, V 



m. VOCAaULAKY (CULTURAL) CONTLNT 
A* The School: 

1. Edijrational opportunities for advanced study (College and University 
orientation) 

2. Rpquirefn'*nt5 or admission to institutions of higher learning (physical, 
educational, financial) 

3. Scholarships 

Training for spcciah:^ed careers (vocational schools, business schools, 
medical schools, etc.) 

5. Adult education 

B. The World of V^ork: 

1. Opport\jfutie'> for emplo>jncnt after gradnaiion (pari-iuTie ard summer 
work also) 

2. Roquireinonts for various types of cmplc> ncnt 

3. Means of fjndmg employment (agencies, letters, newspapers, govern- 
mental agencies, friends, etc.) 

Pilhng nut forms (application for employ. nent, social securuy, pension^ 
etc.) 

5. Getting a )ob (dress and conduct at interview) 

6. Holding a job (pumnwnlity, performance, human reJationships) 

7. Labor lawb, taxes, pension, rights, and responsibilities 
3. Specialized \jcabulary 

C* Leisure- time ^ctlvltles.• 

1. Community facihiies (YMCA, pu^;llc pools, etc.) 

2. Hobbies — kinds (mdcor and outdoor) 

3. Arts, craits, dancing, sports (where to learn, cost, etc.) 

Private rer reationai fac. lilies and clubs (locations, special features, 
fees, or qualifications for admission, etc.) 

5, Special clubs representing ethnic backgrounds (Chinese-American Insti- 
tute, the Hellenic Center, the Hispano-American Club, ^tc.) 

6. Popular sports in the community or city (participant or spectator) 

7« Traveling (means oi tfanspoftation; favorite vacation spots in U. S. and 
other countries, etc.) 

S. Current events 
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Cross-Cultural Concepts (cLStoms; fostering interchange of ideas): 

1. Grectm^',s and leaVciakings (with peers, elders, children) 

2. To^.ds iutnc for {neals; types of restaurants; special types, etc.) 

3. Holidays (as they ocrur, if poSMblc) — dates; gifts; visitmg; grccimg 
Curds, etc. 

^. Dress (scasofMl, formal, informal, special occasion, typical, or native, 
etc.) 

3, Dating and in irri.i^;v (position of the woirion in different societies 

6. Consumer education (mbtallment buying, credit borrowing, etc.) 

7. Social amenities m different situations 

8. Cultural heritage — heroes, history, music, literature, art forms, etc. 
(self identity in a different society) 

9. Places of workship (norms and feasts of different religions) 

10. Government; its operations and services (immigration j.tatus, medicare 
etc.) 
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LEVELS III, IV, V 



III. VOCABUIARY (CULTUKAL) COJ/TEJTT 
1. Tho School! 

a) EduoAtional opportuni tioa for advanood study (College and 
Unlvoraity oriontation) 

'b) RoquireoGnta for adiaiosion to inetitutiona of higher loar- 

ninjj (physical, oducational, finajicial) 
o) Scholarships 

d) Trainin;; for opecialisod oaroora (i'CKra/fc^^^/,^^:/^*^ ^,^<^^/✓>rxJ' 

•} Adult •ducation v^-^ic**^^ c^,^ 

Tho World of WoDci 

») Opportuni tioD for caploynont aftor {.rraduation (part-tino 
and ..uiTjaor work alno) 

b) Hoqoiroavonto for varioun typos of OTnploymont 

o) Monna of findln.? e.-aployiRon t (ngoncipa, lottora, nuwepapora, 

^;ovorn^Rontal/*^o^.cio3, friondo, oto.) 
d) Filling out foroa (application for ocnployioont, aooial sflourity, 

pension, oto.) ^ 
o) Oottln,^ a job (droaa and conduot at intorviow) 
f) .{olJ..n: a job (punctuality, par Cornsanco, hvuoan rolationahipa)' 

L*\bor Inwo, taieo, pension, rights and roaponoibli tioa 
h) Specialized voaabulary 

3, Loisuro-tine activitieai 

a) Cor^unity facilitiea (Y^y*CA. p\iblic pools, etc.) 

b) Hoboieg- kinds (indoor and outdoor) 

c) Arta, crafts, dancing, aports (whoro to learn, coot, eto.) 

d) Private recreational facilities and clubs (looatlor.a, special 
fealuroa, fees or qualificationa for adaiosion. et^.) 

•) Special cluba roprosonting othiio bacic^t^oimda (Chinooe-Auerioan 
Inatitut*, The Hellenic Center, Tho HiBpano-Aaorioan Club, ato.) 

f) Popular oporta in tho conuaunity or oity (participant or spectator) 

s) Traveling (aoana of transportation! favorite vacation epo^i 
in U.S. and other oountriea, eto.) 

h) Current events 
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ERLC 



l£VEI^ ni, IV, V (2) 



Croaa-Cultural Concopta (cuntcnni i'o.Jtcrin^ intorch'.ncjo of idoa3)j 

a) Greetin'<j3 anf^. Icavo takln^53 (with poora, eldort., children) 

b) Foods (time lor meals; typoa of roataurantaj Qpcci:il typos, oto.) 

0) Holidays (a^ ihey occur, if poasiblo)- datoaj ^ifts) viciUr.^i 
ffi'eetmg card a, eto. 

d) Drena (ceaoonal, formal, infernal, opecial occasion, typical or 
native, etc.) 

e) Da tin? and cjarria/je (position of the woaan in difforor.t so- 
cle ties) 

f) Concuiaer education (injstallncnt buying, credit borrc^'in.^, oto.) 
ff) Social amenities in different nituationa 

h) Cultural horitajo - hercoa, hiotcry, muaic, literature,- art 
fonaa, eto. (uolf identity in a different oocioty) 

1) Places of worohip (nonca and feasta of different rolisior.a) 
j) Govornmentt ita operationa and sorvlooa (iiL.'ni£Tation status, 

Medicare, •to,) 
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ADDITIONAL ITEMS TO BE TAUGHT AT ANY LEVEL 

1. Prepositions — basic to advanced 

2. Use of NO and NOT 

3. Use of articles (determiners) 

Pronunciation of silent letters (as in "often/' listen," etc.) 

3. Use of VERY and TOO 

6. Placing of accent 

7. Abbreviations 

8. Subjunctive with WISH 

9. Homonyms 

10. Oppoiite«> with prefix 

1 1. Corrcspof.ding noun and adjective forms 

12, Exclamatory form 

13, Emphatic form 

Use of 50, INDEED, OF COURSE, NATURALLY 

13, Difficult verbs; raise-rise; set-sit; lay-lie 

16, Use of DESPITE, IN SPITE OF 

17, WHICHEVER, WHEREVER, WHATEVER 
IS. Punctuations 

^19, SpelUng rules 



ERIC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATliRIALS 

For this program we have chobcn to use the Modern Amcriran Enphsh series by 
Robert 3, Dixon (Regents Pjl»Iishing Company) as the basic text for classroom presen- 
tation. It hds also been used as the source in the preparation of the pretest and posttest 
(diagnostic) in levels I through V, This series has a companion workbook and tapes for the 
five different levels. 

In ndditi»-)n to this series, there are many othor series .specially prepared for English as 
a second language, and arc avaiKible to the toacliers in the E50L program. 

Fohowmg 15 a list of add tional textbooks, supplementary rcaJerSi workbooks, and 
audio-visual programs available in the project room: 

Textbooks 

1. Enjiltsh Sitcp by Step with (^irturcs , Boggs and Dixon; Regefits ?i:blish.ng Co. 

2. Enpjish m Action , Dn on; Regents Publishing Co, 

3. Lcarnmf; to Use En glish, Fmocchiaro; Regents Publishing Co., Books 1 and 2. 

^. Ennlish for Today , the National Council of Teachers of English; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., f^ooks 1-^. 

5, New Hori^.on'; in English , Mellgren and Walker; Addibon-^A'csley Pi/bhshng Co., 

Books — — 

6. Masterinj^ American English , Mayden, Pilgrim, and Haggard; Prentice-Hiill, Inc. 
Workbooks 

^ 1, Guidebooks to Better Erj^iisl^ , Lydia P, Haag; Educational Guidelines Co., 
, • LevCi'i 1-0. 

2. Rt.'gents Enf^lish ^'orkbook , Dixon; Regents Publishing Co., Books 1-3. 

3, Exercises in English Convrr«;ation , Dixon; Regents Publishing Co., Books 1 and 2. 
li. Pronunciation Exercises in English , Clarey and Dixon; Regents Publishing Co. 

3, Essential Idiorns in English , Dixon; Regents Publishing Co. 
6. Everyday Dialoj^ues in F;n^!tsh, Dixon; Regents Publishing Co. 
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